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Chinese -American Friendship 


PEIPING REGIME NOT CHINESE 


By DEAN RUSK, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the China Institute Dinner, New York, N. Y., May 18, 1951 


SHOULD like, first of all, to congratulate the China 

Institute on its quarter century of splendid public 

service and to compliment you who are responsible for 
this timely chance to recall the warm friendship which has 
marked the relations between the Chinese and American 
people throughout the last two centuries. 

Something of what we have in mind this evening is con- 
tained in a Concurrent Resolution which passed the Senate 
on May 4 and which is now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which reads in part: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the Congress of the United 
States re-afirm the historic and abiding friendship of the 
American people for all other peoples, including the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, and declares— 

‘That the American people deeply regret the arti- 
ficial barriers which separate them from the people of 
the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics, and which 
keep the Soviet peoples from learning of the desire of 
the American people to live in friendship with all other 
peoples and to work with them in advancing the ideal 
of human brotherhood; and 

“That the American people and their Government 
desire neither war with the Soviet Union nor the ter- 
rible consequences of such 2 war.” 

"Jespite the artificial barriers which now separate us from 
most of the peoples of China, we meet to reaffirm the historic 
and abiding friendship of the American people for the peo- 
ple of China. 

Most of you here this evening are better qualified than 
I to explore the origins and elements of Chinese-American 
friendship. Over the centuries this friendship has come to 
be taken for granted; cordial sentiments between a free 
China and a free America became strong and durable because 
they were constantly nourished by common purposes and 
common practical interests. 


We and the Chinese, for example, have had a vital interest 
in the peace of the Pacific. Each of us wants security on 
our Pacific flank and wants to be able to look across those 
vast waters to find strength, independence and good will in 
its great neighbor on the other side. It was inevitable that 
the driving force of Japanese militarism would sooner or 
later bring China and America together to oppose it, just 
as we had moved forty years earlier to support China’s inde- 
pendence and integrity against threats from Europe. The 
same issues are now posed again—and are made more dif- 
ficult to deal with because foreign encroachment is now being 
arranged by Chinese who seem to love China less than they 
do their foreign masters. 

We meet here this evening to reaffirm our friendship with 
the Chinese people—but not merely as a routine and elegant 
expression of good will. For the friendship we have taken 
for granted for so long is now being attacked with every 
available weapon by those who have come to power on the 
mainland of China. Their sustained and violent effort to 
erase all evidence of this friendship bears powerful witness 
to the validity and strength of the bonds between our two 
peoples. American influence among the Chinese people is 
intolerable to those in power in Peiping and Moscow because 
they know, and quite rightly, that the idea of national and 
individual freedom which is at the heart of American po- 
litical thought is the greatest threat to their own evil 
purposes. 

Is the message of this meeting this evening to our friends 
in China prompted solely by narrowly conceived American 
interests? That important American interests are involved, 
there can be no doubt. But our historical relations with 
China have always reflected a high regard on our part for 
Chinese interests and it is these we ask our friends in China 
now to consider. 

The independence of China is gravely threatened. In the 
Communist world there is room for only one master—a 
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jealous and implacable master, whose price of friendship is 
complete submission. How many Chinese, in one community 
after another, are now being destroyed because they love 
China more than the Soviet Union? How many Chinese 
will remember in time the fates of Rajk, Kostov, Petkov, 
Clementis and all those in other satellites who discovered 
that being Communist is not enough for the conspirators of 
the Kremlin? 

The freedoms of the Chinese people are disappearing. 
Trial by mob, mass-slaughter, banishment as forced labor to 
Manchuria, Siberia or Sinkiang, the arbitrary seizure of 
property, the destruction of loyalties within the family, the 
suppression of free speech—these are the facts behind the 
parades and celebrations and the empty promises. 

The territorial integrity of China is now an ironic phrase. 
The movement of Soviet forces into Sinkiang, the realites 
of “jont exploitation” of that great province by Moscow 
and Peiping, the separation of Inner Mongolia from the 
body politic of China, and the continued inroads of Soviet 
power into Manchuria under the cloak of the Korean ag- 
gression mean in fact that China is losing its great northern 
areas to the European empire which has stretched out its 
greedy hands for them for at least a century. 

Are our Chinese friends reflecting upon the maps of China 
now being published on the mainland which show Sinkiang, 
Inner Mongolia, Manchuria and areas in the west and 
southwest as something distinct from China? Are our friends 
in China impressed by trade union buttons appearing on the 
streets of Peiping which no longer show Sinkiang and Inner 
Mongolia on the map of China? Have the authorities in 
Peiping themselves fully considered what it means for them 
to have Soviet troops on Chinese soil, in the light of the 
experience of the miserable satellites of eastern Europe? 

The peace and security of China are being sacrificed to 
the ambitions of the Communist conspiracy. China has been 
driven by foreign masters into an adventure of foreign ag- 
gression which cuts across the most fundamental national 
interests of the Chinese people. This action stands con- 
demned by the great world community in which the Chinese 
people have always aspired to play a worthy role. 

Hundreds of thousands of Chinese youth are being sac- 
rificed in a fiery furnace, pitting their waves of human flesh 
against the fire power of modern weapons—and without 
heavy equipment, adequate supply or the most elementary 
medical attention. Apart from Korea, the Chinese are being 
pressed to aggressive action in other areas—all calculated 
to divert the attention and energies of China away from the 
encroachments of Soviet imperialism upon China itself. 

I find it hard to believe that the Chinese people will 
acquiesce in the kind of future which their masters are now 
preparing for them. I find it impossible to believe that our 
friends in China have given up their desire to live at peace 


with their neighbors, to play a major role as a peaceful 
member of the international community of nations, to trade 
freely with all the world, to improve their own conditions 
in accordance with their own needs, aspirations and tradi- 
tions, to maintain their independence as a nation, to preserve 
their territorial integrity and to live out their lives in dignity 
and with the respect of their fellow men. 

Events in China must surely challenge the concern of 
Chinese everywhere—in' Formosa, on the mainland and in 
overseas communities. There is a job to be done for China 
which only the Chinese can do—a job which will require 
sustained energy, continued sacrifice and an abundance of 
the high courage with which so many Chinese have fought 
for so long during the struggles of the past decades. The 
rest of us cannot tell them exactly what is to be done or 
how. We cannot provide a formula to engage the unity of 
effort among all Chinese who love their country. But one 
thing we can say—as the Chinese people move to assert their 
freedom and to work out their destiny in accordance with 
their own historical purposes, they can count upon tremen- 
dous support from free peoples in other parts of the world. 

It is not my purpose, in these few moments this evening, 
to go into specific elements of our own national policy in 
the present situation. But we can tell our friends in China 
that the United States will not acquiesce in the degradation 
which is being forced upon them. We do not recognize the 
authorities in Peiping for what they pretend to be. The 
Peiping regime may be a colonial Russian government—a 
Slavic Manchukuo on a larger scale. It is not the Govern- 
ment of China. It does not pass the first test. It is not 
Chinese. 

It is not entitled to speak for China in the community of 
nations. It is entitled only to the fruits of its own conduct 
—the fruits of aggression upon which it is now willfully, 
openly and senselessly embarked. 

We recognize the National Government of the Republic 
of China, even though the territory under its control is 
severely restricted. We believe it more authentically rep- 
resents the views of the great body of the people of China, 
particularly their historic demand for independence from 
foreign control. That government will continue to receive 
important aid and assistance from the United States. Under 
the circumstances, however, such aid in itself cannot be 
decisive to the future of China. The decision and the effort 
are for the Chinese people, pooling their efforts, wherever 
they are, in behalf of China. 

If the Chinese people decide for freedom, they shall find 
friends among all the peoples of the earth who have known 
and love freedom. They shall find added strength from those 
who refuse to believe that China is fated to become a land 
of tyranny and aggression and who expect China to fulfill 
the promise of its great past. 


United States Relations with Western Europe 


VIEWED WITHIN THE PRESENT WORLD-WIDE INTERNATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, United States Senator from Ohio 
Delivered to the American Assembly sponsored by Columbia University, Tuxedo, N. Y., May 21, 1951 


AM very much honored to be invited to address the 
first American Assembly at its first plenary session in 
which it proposes to discuss the relations of the United 
States with Western Europe, one of the determining factors 
in our whole foreign policy. In inviting me to speak, Mr. 


Douglas emphasized the fact that the purpose of the assem- 
bly is to determine what the issues are, to narrow the area of 
disagreement as to issues, and to clarify leading points of 
view. I do not intend to analyze the varying shades of 
opinion on Europe from complete withdrawal to complete 
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involvement. I can only state my own point of view, and 
the respects in which I agree or disagree with administration 
policy. 

I do not suppose there are any differences of opinion as to 
the fact that we have had and should continue to have close 
and intimate relations with the nations of Western Europe. 
American language and ideas, American institutions and 
American methods of thought are largely derived from Eu- 
rope. Our principles of government, our cultural interests 
and our institutions are certainly more like those of Europe 
than those of any other parts of the world. We should of 
course be interested, as we always have been, in exchanging 
a clear understanding of the points of view of each nation in 
order that our differences may not grow into enmities and 
conflict and dissention. From the point of view of eco- 
nomic relationships and trade, there is less community of 
interest and more conflict because in a general way we have 
the same form of economy, produce the same kind of prod- 
ucts and require the same kind of relationships with the 
less developed areas of the world. We are similar to each 
other rather than complementary. But we recognize a com- 
mon interest in promoting the prosperity of the entire world 
through increasing our interchange of products by encourag- 
ing trade and commerce. We have a community of interest 
in finding some form of international organization which 
will maintain the peace of the world and thereby protect the 
liberty of each and all of us. I have no doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of the American people have the 
kindliest feeling for the people of Western Europe, and 
desire our relations to remain on the most friendly basis. 
That was once the only purpose of American foreign policy 
in Europe. 

‘The issues we are discussing tonight arise only when it 
is proposed: 

1. To give large financial aid to European countries out 
of taxes levied on the American taxpayer. 

2. To give arms, equipment, and supplies from the same 
source to encourage these countries to arm themselves. 

3. To agree to go to their defense if they are attacked by 
Russia or anyone else. 

4.To commit American troops in time of peace to an 
international army to be stationed in Europe. 


FINANCIAL Economic Arp To Europe 

The first issue deals with the giving of large financial aid 
to European countries since the war. We committed some 
$6,000,000,000 to the two Bretton Woods’ projects. We 
extended a loan of $4,000,000,000 to Great Britain. Besides 
various other general projects we have carried through the 
Marshall plan at a cost of some $15,000,000,000. All of this 
aid has been extended to Western Europe out of all propor- 
tion to our aid to the rest of the world. A great deal of 
this aid was extended long before we had any realization 
of the threat from Soviet Russia, although most of the Mar- 
shall aid was justified on that ground. Before the Russian 
threat, | was very dubious about the policy of advancing 
money to Europe in such large amounts. The European 
countries are fully developed countries. The idea of extend- 
ing large gifts from one country to another was certainly a 
novel one, and if the world had faced a peaceful solution it 
might well have been that these countries could have achieved 
a sounder recovery, although a slower one, by working out 
their own problems. Certainly it is unwise for any nation to 
become entirely dependent upon the charity of another nation 
and just as bad for the country receiving the charity as it is 
costly to the country which gives it. 

The question today, however, is hardly an issue on which 
there is a serious split. Once the Russian threat was ap- 


parent, | was in favor of the Marshall plan in order that 
these countries might be able to meet Communism more 
swiftly and effectively. Our assistance undoubtedly enabled 
them to recover in 3 or 4 years to a point which they might 
not have reached without our aid for perhaps 10 years. Time 
was important in the fight against communism, and the 
assistance we gave enabled these countries to bring about a 
recovery where communism found a much less fertile soil. 
But at this time the Western European countries have re- 
covered, and their production in most cases far exceeds their 
prewar production. Aid of this kind today is far more justi- 
fied to meet a famine in India, or an influx of immigration 
in Israel than it is to support a European country able to 
support itself. The administration and Mr. Hoffman himself 
have always emphasized that the Marshall-plan aid was 
to end in 1952 and such extension as the administration pro- 
poses today seems to be simply an incident to the arms aid 
in which we are now involved. 


Purposes OF ForREIGN Po.Licy 


When we go on, however, from economic aid to the prob- 
lem of providing arms, making alliances, and commiting 
American troops to Europe, we reach a field of foreign policy 
which can easily lead the United States into war. What, 
after all, is the purpose of foreign policy? As I see it, it is 
first to protect the liberty of the people of the United States, 
and, second, to protect the peace of the people of the United 
States so that they may work out the great purposes of a 
progressive people. War today is so destructive of every 
noble purpose of human life that I believe it can only be 
justified to protect the liberty of our people. I do not think 
that we should undertake to go to war to improve the stand- 
ard of living of other peoples or to maintain their liberty. 
It is undoubtedly true that the liberty and prosperity of other 
peoples is of general benefit to the world and no doubt re- 
dounds to our own advantage, but I do not believe that this 
purpose, in and of itself, justifies a going to war which in 
the end may perhaps destroy more liberty in the world than 
it will ever restore. I except, of course, preventive or puni- 
tive action by a properly established international organiza- 
tion. Certainly it can wipe out every semblance of a sound 
standard of living and requires even from the victors a sac- 
rifice of all the other purposes of human life. I opposed our 
getting into the Second World War until the actual attack 
by Japan, because I felt that neither Germany nor Japan 
could ever successfully invade the United States and destroy 
the liberty of this country. 

Today, however, we face a real threat from Soviet Russia, 
greater, perhaps, than the threat of any other nation in all 
of our history since the days of the Revolutionary War. It 
has tremendous manpower, great natural resouces, a great 
air force and the atomic bomb. Its military power is increased 
by a fanatical philosophy of communism able to act as 
a fifth column behind every adverse front. The position of 
Russia was built up by the policy of this administration at 
Yalta, Teheran, Potsdam and the curiously friendly attitude 
toward Chinese communism which dominated the State De- 
partment and the Marshall mission to China. 

Under these circumstances I think Russia is much more 
of a threat to the security of this country than Germany ever 
was. It justifies a program to prevent the destruction of 
liberty in the countries of Western Europe and throughout 
the world. That program up to date has included economic 
aid to enable non-Communist governments to restore pros- 
perity and make the soil of their country less fertile for the 
spread of communism. It includes a warning by the United 
States that an attack on certain countries by Russia will mean 
the entrance into war by the United States. It includes arms 
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aid to various countries beginning with Greece and extending 
today to Formosa. It now includes a defense of certain coun- 
tries by American soldiers. 

I think it may be said that today there is a very wide 
agreement on the principal purposes of our foreign policy, 
and that all of us agree that a policy must be adopted to 
contain communism where it is today, and to prevent its 
extension. I think it may be said that we agree on the basic 
strategy, and that the differences which have arisen relate 


rather to the tactics by which that strategy shall be carried 
out. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE CAPACITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


In the first place we have to recognize a definite limita- 
tion on the strategy due to the limited capacity even of the 
United States to contest with Russia in every corner of the 
world. After all we only contain 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the world, no very great proportion of the raw ma- 
terials and less than half the production. This condition 
forces us to be selective in the various projects which we 
undertake to carry out, the strategy of containing communism 
and some very definite issues have arisen in connection with 
these projects. The question whether we shall send troops 
to Europe and how many, the question whether we shall 
invade China, the defense of Formosa, must all be decided 
more on the basis of whether we are able to fit such action 
into our general program rather than on any direct objection 
to measures aimed so definitely at preventing the spread of 
communism. 

I have said that our limitations require us to be selective 
in the projects we adopt. I suppose the military could 
recommend $150,000,000,000 worth of projects if we desire 
complete security. In the Second World War we spent half 
of our national production for governmental purposes, $100,- 
000,000,000 out of $200,000,000,000, and I suppose we 
could spend half of our $300,000,000,000 production in a 
third world war. It is impossible, however, to make a 
modern nation completely ready to fight a war tomorrow at 
full speed. It would completely end all freedom here at 
home. It would bring inflation and a permanent deflation 
of the dollar, as did the Second World War. It would re- 
quire complete economic controls, and yet in time of peace 
those controls would probably completely break down as 
they did after the Second World War and turn the country 
into a garrison state. The condition we face is not a tem- 
porary one, but may last for the rest of our lives as long 
as the Russian threat continues. Some generals have testi- 
fied that it must go on for 20 years. As to expense, I believe 
as a practical proposition the present program of the admin- 
istration may reach a total of annual expenditure of $85,000,- 
000,000. If we add State and local expenses of $18,000,000,- 
000 we would be taking one-third of our production for the 
Government, about 40 per cent of our national income, 
which I believe is beyond the capacity of this country in 
time of peace. Such a major effort even affects our allies, 
who are already complaining bitterly that our demand for 
raw materials for this program is such that their people are 
being deprived of the essentials of life. But even this huge 
military program now being considered only produces 24 
divisions of American land soldiers. 


SeA AND Air CoNTROL 


My own view is that we do have the capacity to secure 
a practical control of sea and air throughout the world. I 
believe we do have the capacity to build up an air force so 
superior to Russia as to give us control of the air over this 
country, over the oceans that surround this continent and 
everywhere, except perhaps over Russia itself. I believe that 


should be the first priority, and I have not heard any substan- 
tial objection made against that priority. In theory the 
administration agrees. In practice they seem to prefer land 
armies. 

Sea and air control would provide a complete defense for 
this country, except against occasional raids, perhaps even 
against those. It should give us the opportunity as in past 
wars to build up whatever other forces are necessary to fight 
the kind of war we may have to meet. Up to this time I have 
never seen anyone who can tell me exactly what the third 
world war will look like. Sea and air control will give us 
an opportunity to fight that war according to what we may 
then determine to be the best method. Of course, we require 
a land army to defend this country and its possessions such 
as Alaska, to protect air bases and as far as we can to assist 
those nations that desire assistance against Russian attack. 


DANGER OF COMMITMENTS FOR LAND WARFARE 


But I seriously doubt the wisdom of committing ourselves 
to any land war on the continent of Europe or the continent 
of Asia. Surely, we should learn the lessons of Korea. On 
those continents the Communists have every advantage in 
manpower and position. Special circumstances may require 
us to make exceptions as hereafter discussed, but we ourselves 
cannot possibly defend these land masses. Certainly any con- 
dition of placing our troops where they must engage in land 
warfare with the Russians or their satellites is that we have 
a better than even chance of success, either through our own 
efforts or with the assistance of our allies. 

Land warfare can be definitely expensive. Even our present 
huge mobilization project only contemplates 24 divisions in 
our Army of which 6 are to be in Europe. In the Second 
World War, we had 60 divisions in Europe, not 6. We can- 
not possibly put any such number of land troops into Europe 
within months of the beginning of a third world war. Yet 
at least 60 divisions are necessary to defend Western Europe 
against Russian attack. I believe it is beyond our capacity to 
build up any such force in time of peace. 

I do not believe, therefore, that we can defend Western 
Europe unless the Western Europeans themselves assume the 
initiative in that project and, as General Eisenhower has said, 
provide the bulk of the army. We should know definitely 
that they are going to provide that bulk before we become 
involved as part of an insufficient force. There are, how- 
ever, special reasons perhaps why in Europe we should depart 
somewhat from the general principle of not-committing land 
troops to a continent where they are subject to Russian at- 
tack and unlimited manpower. For one thing, we already 
have obligations in Germany as an occupying power and 
have two divisions there. Whether we send any more divi- 
sions or not, we certainly are not running out on Europe. 
We have provided billions of economic aid. We are pro- 
viding all the arms that they require for their own defense. 
We have notified Russia that we will go to war with Russia 
if they attack any oie of these nations who are members of 
of the Atlantic Pact. If Russia should attack, we would 
therefore be in the war, and we would contribute all of our 
strategic bombing and the atom bomb to assist in hamper- 
ing the Russian attack on Europe. Nevertheless, there is 
perhaps some feeling on the part of the Europeans that if 
we do not send land troops we would not be sharing in the 
most dangerous project of all, so I think that some troops 
are justifiable. I thoroughly approve, however, of Congress 
putting a limitation on the total number. Unless that is 
done, we are likely to find that the Europeans call upon us 
for more and more troops. Whenever any European nation 
fails to live up to its quota, the Americans are expected to 
make up the difference. I think it was very doubtful policy 
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to put an American general in charge of this army because 
it gives us a responsibility which inevitably will call upon us 
for greater and greater contributions to the army. Certainly 
we do not wish to get into our position in Korea in which 
we are doing 90 per cent of the entire job. In Europe, even 
without sending a single soldier, our contributions probably 
are half of those that would be necessary from all Allied 
nations if a war occurred. 


Is THERE A WESTERN Evuropr? 

There is one other point that I would like to bring out. 
We speak of Western Europe as if it were a single country. 
It is nothing of the kind and the efforts to make it such have 
completely failed up to this time. I believe that an alliance 
with England, and a defense of the British Isles is far more 
important than an alliance with any continental nation and 
offers much greater hope of success. With the English there 
can be little doubt of our complete control of sea and air 
throughout the world. The British may be hard to get on 
with and we may have many differences such as those which 
have developed today. The problem of Italy is almost en- 
tirely separable from that of the rest of Europe. It can only 
be defended as a separate project and requires some modifi- 
cation of the treaty if there is to be any defense of Italy 
at all. Germany, of course, is in a special situation. The 
Russian zone already extends as far across Germany, at one 
point to within 80 miles of the Rhine. It looks as if a de- 
fense of Germany were impossible short of the Rhine, which 
would put more of Germany again under Russian control. 
Naturally enough the Germans are not much interested in 
establishing an army if war could only lead to their being 
another battleground between the powerful nations. France 
is the only other large country, and its problems again are 
almost completely individual. Certainly France cannot be 
defended by us unless, after the election, they show a much 
greater interest in a strong army of their own than they 
have up to this moment. 

It has been American policy to try to unify Western 
Europe, but that policy certainly has not been successful up 
to this time, and | am afraid it is contrary to human nature. 
There is nothing even resembling a customs union, and only 
a slight relaxation of trade restrictions. The Benelux Union, 
which was supposed to set an example, has never become 
effective because of the inability of reconciling the economic 
condition of Holland with that of Belgium. The Schumann 
plan is encouraging, but Great Britain, the most important 
nation in Western Europe, has refused to join. 

The point I wish to make is that our relation with each 
of these countries requires a different approach and different 
treatment. One of the obstacles to the European army 
project is that it seems to be of little value to Italy, to Ger- 
many, or even directly to Great Britain. As a military matter 
it is principally a plan to defend France and Belgium against 
Russian attack. “Then we have the serious doubt whether, 
if the Russians reach the Rhine, the French can prevent, at 
the least, a coalition cabinet, including Communists. 

As far as I am concerned, | approve the general policy of 
arming those nations which are threatened by Communist 
attack. I supported the bills for the arming of Greece and 
Turkey. | was quite willing to support arms aid to Great 
Britain and France. Nevertheless the providing of arms 
anywhere is certainly a provocative policy and one which, 
if it is not handled very carefully, may provoke war rather 
than prevent it. 1 voted against the Atlantic Pact princi- 
pally because of the arming of 11 nations from Norway on 
the north to Italy on the south. The formation of a Euro- 
pean army seemed to me to give the Russians a reasonable 
fear of invasion. Furthermore the pact certainly abandoned 


the whole principle of the United Nations. It is a military 
alliance pure and simple. If one nation is attacked we are 
bound to go to their defense against Russia or anyone else 
without considering even the possible justification of an ag- 
gression. There is no determination by any tribunal or inter- 
national group as to whether aggression has occurred. No 
doubt the pact can be justified by the language of article 51 
of the Charter, but it is certainly contrary to the whole idea 
of the United Nations to permit the most powerful nation 
in the world to arm half the world against the other half. 
It starts an armament race, and armament races have usually 
led to war. I believe we could have accomplished the same 
purpose by encouraging France and Great Britain and Italy 
to build up their armies and air forces, and furnishing them 
with assistance for that purpose. However, the pact itself 
does not present an issue at this time; because it has been 
adopted and | am strongly in favor of carrying out those 
international obligations into which we enter. 


Europe or ASIA 


It has been suggested that there is a fundamental issue 
between those who think that Europe is more important 
and those who think that Asia is more important. Certainly 
my position is not an extreme one on the subject of Asia. 
I only insist that we apply to Asia the same basic policy as 
we apply to Europe. As I have said, that policy is to check 
communism at every possible point where it is within our 
capacity to do so. 

Perhaps for the moment there should be more emphasis 
on the Far East, as the people evidently believe, because that 
we are actually fighting a war and American boys are being 
killed and wounded. 

But broadly speaking, my quarrel is with those who wish 
to go all out in Europe, even beyond our capacity, and at 
the same time refuse to apply our general program and 
strategy to the Far East. In Greece we moved in with over- 
whelming support for the Government even though it had 
strong reactionary tendencies. We gave them hundreds of 
millions of dollars to suppress Communists within the coun- 
try. But in China we hampered the Nationalist Government. 
We tried to force them to take Communists into the cabinet. 
The State Department spoke of Communists as agrarian 
reformers and cut off arms from the Nationalist Government 
at the most crucial time. Contrary to the whole theory of 
the containment of communism where it could be done with- 
out serious cost or danger, the administration proposed to 
surrender Formosa to the Communists and has flirted with 
that idea until very recently. 

Even though we are engaged in a bitter and dangerous 
war, the administration refuses to fight that war with all 
the means at its command on the theory that we might 
incite Russia to start a third world war. But in Europe we 
have not hesitated to risk a third world war over and over 
again. When we moved into Greece to support the gov- 
ernment the Russians might have moved in to support the 
Communists. The building up of a Turkish Army and Air 
Force within easy reach of Moscow is far more of a threat 
to Russia than the bombing of Chinese supply lines in Man- 
churia. In Europe we have not hesitated to say to Russia that 
if you cross certain lines and attack any one of 11 nations, 
you will find yourself at war with the United States. We 
have laid down no such principle in Asia. It is interesting to 
note that the British have not hesitated to use the threat 
of moving troops into Iran to protect their oil fields, although 
it would almost certainly result in bringing Russian troops 
into Iran, also with all the danger of a third world war. 
The Russians have the same kind of a mutual-assistance 
treaty with Iran they have with China. I think we have to 
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recognize that the policy we have adopted of the contain- 
ment of communism involves a constant danger that Russia 
may begin a third world war. Personally, I do not think 
they intend to do so, because I believe that they do not desire 
to risk the destruction of communism by war when they 
believe that they can ultimately conquer the world without 
war. But if they do have the intention to attack, they will 
do so when they consider it is to their advantage. If they 
do not intend to attack, there is only one threat which I 
believe might lead them to change their minds. That is the 
threat of invasion of Soviet Russia and perhaps of those 
countries which border closely on their boundaries. I do not 
think they would be concerned about anything that happens 
in south China, or even the bombing of Chinese bases. It is 
beyond our capacity to invade China with American soldiers, 
and such a program is not included in MacArthur’s sugges- 
tions or anyone else’s. There is no possible threat to Siberia, 
therefore, from anything we may do in China. On the 
other hand, in Europe it is obvious that the Russians fear 
more than anything else the building up of a German Army 
so blithely suggested by the Secretary of State after the 
Brussels Conference in December 1950. I felt that the build- 
ing up of a great army surrounding Russia from Norway 
to Turkey might produce a legitimate fear of invasion of 
Russia. Any good defensive army able to withstand an at- 
tack has the potential of possible advance. Certainly our 
program in Europe seems to me far more likely to produce 
war with Russia than anything we have done in the East. 
I am only asking for the same policy in the Far East as in 
Europe. 

It is true that there is more industrial capacity in Europe 
to be added to the Soviet power than in the Far East, but 
the loss of Japan and the Philippines to the Communists will 
present a serious threat to this country and open the way 
to an attack by way of Alaska which would in some ways be 
more difficult to meet than an attack across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Japan has a very substantial industrial capacity also. 

It is a favorite text of those who wish to overcommit the 
United States in Europe that the industrial capacity of 
Western Europe would make Russia a far more dangerous 
threat to the United States. But let us look at the actual 
situation. These European nations have asked us to go to 
war against Russia if Russia attacks them. We have agreed 
to do so. That means that if Russia attacks Western Europe, 
there will be a full-scale war, and it is likely that that war 
will be fought to the end. During that war the industrial 
potential of Western Europe can hardly be organized in time 
to be of great military value to the Russians. Industrial 
plants would be destroyed by bombing. The whole economy 


of these countries would be completely upset as it was in 
the Second World War. The ability of Russia to restore 
European industry cannot compare with our ability, and 
yet it took 4 years after the war and billions of our dollars 
to restore Europe to its industrial potentials. 


CoNCLUSION 


I do not believe that the fundamental issues regarding our 
relations with Europe present differences of principle but 
rather differences of degree and of emphasis. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is some difference with my basic principles which 
I here restate: My view is that American foreign policy 
should be directed primarily to the protection of the liberty 
of the people of the United States, and that war should only 
be undertaken when necessary to protect that liberty, that 
we are not justified in going to war simply to increase the 
standards of living of the people throughout the world, or 
to protect their liberty unless such protection is necessary 
for our own defense. 


Because of the power of Soviet Russia and the Communist 
philosophy, we must today do everything possible to prevent 
the extension of that power as a threat to our security, and 
are therefore interested in protecting liberty throughout the 
world. We have, however, certain definite limitations on 
our capacity and have to be selective in choosing the means 
of carrying out our policy if we are not to wreck the Ameri- 
can economy and the American morale. Broadly speaking, 
we can control the sea and air throughout the world and 
protect island nations and probably Africa, but we cannot 
control the land masses of Europe and Asia. This country 
can defend itself even though it loses control of those land 
masses. In order to assure our control of sea and air, we 
should maintain a close and friendly alliance with the British. 
While as part of our general policy we should give every 
assistance to France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and Norway, we cannot safely commit our entire 
efforts or most of our Army to battle on the continent of 
Europe, any more than we can undertake an invasion of 
China. 

I believe the power of the United States is such that we 
can be safe if we use that power effectively, but there is one 
policy and only one policy which can destroy this Nation— 
the commitment to projects beyond our capacity to fulfill. 
Germany is in ruins because Hitler thought he could conquer 
the world when he could not do so. Italy was wrecked 
because Mussolini thought he could create an Italian empire. 
We cannot permit any emotional affection for other nations 
to divert us from the policy of American security. 


The Continuing American Revolution 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By FOY D. KOHLER, Chief, International Broadcasting Division, in charge of the “Voice of America” 
Delivered to the Russian Institute Student Group, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., May 26, 1951 


R. CHAIRMAN, distinguished scholars, and fellow 
students: | fear that it was a very weak moment 
when I accepted the invitation to talk with you 

tonight. As the days have rolled off my calendar since then, 
I have found myself increasingly perplexed as to what I 
might say that could be of interest or help to you people here 
at the Russian Institute who have been learning about the 
Soviet Union from real experts. Indeed, the fact is that my 


dominant feeling toward you is one of envy. I should very 
much have liked to share with you these months of instruc- 
tion, reading and discussion of the most interesting subject in 
the world today. 

The first thing I can and want to say to you is that I think 
you have made the right choice in preparing for the future. 
Whatever trend events may take in the world, or even within 
the Soviet Union or in the United States themselves, the 
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relationship between these two colossi emerging out of World 
War II will dominate the history of at least the next cen- 
tury. This relationship will effect the lives not only of every 
American citizen, but of every inhabitant of the Globe. 
Most of the inhabitants of that Globe are already looking 


to America for the leadership which corresponds to our power. 


Only by providing education and training such as you are 
getting here—and that on an ever-increasing scale—can we 
prepare ourselves to meet the responsibilities they place upon 
us. 

Now, within the context of these remarks and at a con- 
siderable risk of over-simplification I should like to suggest 
what 1 consider to be a couple of basic considerations con- 
nected with this subject of Russian-American relations in 
which you and I are interested. 


INEVITABILITY OF REVOLUTION IN SoviET UNION 

I have tried to follow developments in the Soviet Union for 
some years, as well as my various operational assignments 
would allow. I lived there for nearly three years, from 1947 
through 1949. I believe the strongest conviction that has 
come out of this experience for me—and one I share with 
many colleagues—is the conviction that a Russian political 
and social revolution is absolutely inevitable. I hasten to add 
that I should not like to predict whether that revolution will 
take place in five years, or in twenty-five years, or only after 
a hundred years. I would add also that the result of that 
revolution will not be the sudden flowering in the Soviet 
Union of the real democracy we know, or of our free enter- 
prise economic system. 

The Russians and the other peoples living in the Soviet 
Union have been subjected to long conditioning in tyranny 
and despotism. ‘Today’s observer in the Soviet Union is 
frequently utterly discouraged by the apparent political apathy 
of the Soviet population and manifestations of uncritical 
acquiescence in totalitarian controls and manipulation of the 
populace toward its own power ends. But in the long view 
the clock of civilization cannot be turned back and held back 
successfully for any great length of time. The contrast be- 
tween conditions during the reign of Nicholas the First, so 
cogently described by the Marquis de Custine and so un- 
happily applicable to the Stalinist regime today—and the 
great forward surge of Russian civilization at the beginning 
of this century—vividly illustrate this point. Today even 
more than a century ago evidence abounds of a basic dishar- 
mony between the reactionary nature of the Stalinist dictator- 
ship and the aspirations of the Soviet peoples for a better 
and freer life. 

The more obvious manifestations of this disharmony have 
been widely reported and discussed. For this reason, but not 
to minimize their importance, I shall not dwell on them. 
These include of course the tremendous police and informer 


_apparatus which the Soviet regime feels obliged to maintain; 


the large scale desertions from the Red Army during World 
War II; the incarceration of many millions of Soviet citizens 
in slave-labor camps; and the countless controls imposed on 
the Soviet citizen. 

I] may say parenthetically that during my stay in Russia I 
discussed many of these things with a Russian friend and got 
varying responses from him. Strangely enough, the thing 
that impressed him most in these discussions was the question 
of freedom of internal movement. I was never able really to 
convince him that it is not only possible but entirely cus- 
tomary to travel anywhere in the United States, and even to 
locate anywhere in the United States, without the necessity 
of carrying an internal passport and securing police visas. 

These major phenomena certainly indicate fear on the part 
of the regime and real or potential unrest on the part of the 


population. More significantly, they are a reflection of de- 
veloping attitudes among the people; and it is these attitudes 
which will determine the course of events in the long run. I 
think it is clear that practically everyone in the Soviet Union 
now realizes he is being ruled not by revolution but by 
reaction. I know of no observer who has lived in the Soviet 
Union in recent years who has detected any evidence of a 
revolutionary spirit. The elan and the enthusiasm of thirty 
years ago have completely disappeared. 

Stalin’s dictatorship has over-promised and underper- 
formed; it has cried “wolf, wolf” too often. The Soviet 
peoples have obviously lost their early faith in its pronounce- 
ments. The regime in the Kremlin is no longer capable of 
arousing and sustaining the people’s hopes for the future. The 
“new Soviet society” has rapidly developed into what every- 
one recognizes to be an old-fashioned class society. As it goes 
into its second generation, class distinctions become increas- 
ingly more pronounced and class conflict increasingly likely. 

Probaly the most significant and hopeful phenomenon is the 
persistent dependence of the Russian people for spiritual 
nourishment on the great body of classics produced by the 
flowering of Russian culture during the century before the 
revolution, and on the Western classics to which they still 
have access. Happily the Soviet regime has greatly extended 
the range of literacy among the Russian peoples. While it has 
done so for its own propaganda purposes, it has thus unlocked 
for millions the treasures of this Russian culture. Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Krylov, Gogol, Belinsky, Dostoievsky, Chekhov, 
Tolstoy—beside these great masters the regimented literary 
production of today falls flat indeed. Parts of this great 
heritage have been suppressed, it is true, but the bulk cannot 
be suppressed. And these great masters do not propagate the 
ideas of Soviet despotism. On the contrary they offer a diet 
of subtle social protest and exalt the dignity of the individual. 
They stirred revolution once, they may well stir it again. 

It is observedly true that the works of Marx, Lenin and 
Stalin and their minions receive a tremendous circulation and 
that they are widely read. But it is obvious that the motiva- 
tion of the readers is rather artificial; that protective self- 
interest is the guide rather than honest enthusiasm. Moreover, 
even these works are not wholly misleading to the quick 
Russian intelligence. One of the most interesting papers I 
have read in a long time was an analysis of the Soviet social 
and economic system written by a young Soviet defector in 
purely Marxist terms. He very aptly described the draining 
off of the “surplus value” of Soviet production for the benefit 
and purposes of the Soviet elite and the operation of this 
system in grinding down the level of the workers. 

A seeming contradiction in this general rule of the unpopu- 
larity of Soviet propaganda works as compared with Russian 
classics is worth noting. While a play exalting the glories of 
life of the new Soviet man on a collective farm, for example, 
clearly lacks box office appeal, strictly anti-American propa- 
ganda seems to be very popular. This was certainly true of the 
first major propaganda vehicle, the film version of “Russki 
Vopros,” which played throughout the Soviet Union while 
I was there. I went to see it in an extremely crowded public 
theater. I was very interested in the reaction of the audience. 
The film opened with some old newsreel shots of life in the 
United States during the great depression. A Negro woman 
was shown doing her washing in a “Hooverville,” in the very 
shadow of the great New York skyscrapers. A murmur ran 
throughout the audience. It was not, as you might expect, 
a murmur of social protest against the conditions of life being 
shown; the “Hooverville,” in fact, very closely resembled 
large sections of Moscow. No, the murmur was one of awe 
at the quantity of clothing the Negro woman was hanging 
on the line. There was a similar reaction to the neat looking 
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Long Island cottage in which the play’s hero lived, and still 
another when a great mass meeting was portrayed in Madison 
Square Garden where the policy of the American Govern- 
ment was openly opposed. The lessons were not lost on the 
audience. The Soviet citizen apparently has the same sort of 
reaction when he reads the modern American books available 
to him. Generally speaking, these are limited to works of 
social criticism by such authors as Theodore Dreiser, Upton 
Sinclair, Ernest Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell. Not only 
do such works give him some real glimpses of American life, 
but they raise in his mind the question as to how such works 
could have been published in the United States if our system 
were in fact that pictured in Kremlin propaganda. 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION VALID AND PERMANENT 


These reflections on the nature of the Stalinist dictatorship 
and the attitudes of the Soviet citizen lead me to the second 
principle point which I should like to leave with you. 

The valid revolution for our time in history is the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

I do not speak here solely in the narrow terms of our war 
for independence, glorious as that event was and inspiring as 
it should be to other peoples who are today in the stage of 
development that we were two centuries ago. I am referring 
rather to the dynamic political, social and economic concepts 
which flowed from that great liberating movement and have 
been incorporated in our social organization. These concepts 
have given us what may, in truth, be called the permanent 
revolution. 

Now, the beginning of our national life coincided with the 
early years of the Industrial Revolution. I think the least 
that we can say for Karl Marx is that, somewhat belatedly, 
he described the evils of that era more graphically and more 
effectively than any other man. His prejudices and limita- 
tions, however, led him to the conclusion that these evils were 
incurable by any means other than a revolutionary upheaval. 
The very position of the United States in the world today is 
the negation of Marx’ faulty analysis. We have demonstrated 
that monopoly can be curbed and competition and production 
stimulated by effective anti-trust laws. We have shown that 
society can successfully impose decent standards for working 
conditions and hours of labor. We have proven that labor, 
free to organize, will not be ground down into increasing 
poverty ; that, on the contrary, labor can become so powerful 
an element in the productive system that it must itself be 
subjected to restrictions on any abuse of its power. We have 
shown that a free society can ensure a high degree of equality 
and investment of its funds for the general welfare through 
such devices as credit controls and steeply progressive income 
taxes. We have shown that this permanent revolution is the 
way to a better life for more and more of the earth’s popula- 
tion. 

I think the Kremlin leaders probably appreciate these facts 
better than we do. I think Lenin realized this when he 
wrote, many years ago, that the American Revolution was 
one of the epochal liberating and progressive forces in the 
history of the world. I think the Kremlin censors realized 
this when they removed Lenin’s words on this subject from 
an article to be published in our Russian-language magazine 
“Amerika.” I think that Soviet propaganda which attempts 
to beguile and mislead the outer world shows its awareness 
of this truth every day. If you follow that propaganda—and 
I am sure you do in the course of your studies— you cannot 
fail to be struck by the fact that it relies almost exclusively 
on our special vocabulary. This propaganda is loaded, in its 
upside down way, with such borrowed terms as democracy 
and peace. There is little overt appeal for Marxist revolution. 
Inside the Soviet Union, elaborate hoaxes are contrived in an 


attempt to cover the nakedness of totalitarianism with the 
mantle of democratic procedures. A constitution is promul- 
gated, 90% of which might have been written by you or me 
or indeed by our Founding Fathers. The 10%—the jokers 
like the single party provisions—which falsifies the whole 
documents, is usually glossed over. Stupendous elections are 
organized, with great fanfare and reference to such Western 
devices as “political speeches” and the “secret ballot.” 

Yes, I think the Kremlin is probably more aware of our 
great revolutionary tradition than we are ourselves. We tend 
to take it for granted. Sometimes worse, we tend to hide it 
under obsolete and misleading labels. We continue, for 
example, to call this dynamic system “capitalism.”” Thus we 
evoke in the minds of others the image of the terrible condi- 
tions portrayed by Marx; or at least the conditions which go 
under the name of capitalism in their own countries; or 
indeed even the conditions which went under this name in 
the late years of Czarist rule in Russia. 

We continue to talk of “rugged individualism” as charac- 
teristic of our society. We do try to develop independence 
and self-reliance; but every American schoolboy learns that 
the first condition of liberty is that the individual’s freedom 
ends where the other man’s nose begins. We are the join- 
ingest and cooperatingest people on earth; and we are socially 
disciplined like no one else, except perhaps our British cousins, 
Where else does a man wait for a light to change before 
crossing the street? Where else is merchandise left on open 
counters? 

Let us, then, in studying the nature of Russian society not 
forget to study the nature of our own. 


Tue Task AHEAD 


We Americans have devoted our first one hundred and 
seventy-five years to developing this permanent revolution, 
to building up this system which provides for man’s freedom 
in his personal life and opportunity in his individual develop- 
ment better than any system so far prevailing on this earth. 
We were able to do so because the security of the world was 
assured principally by others; because we were geographically 
remote. Suddenly we find that this situation no longer pre- 
vails. No longer are we able to pre-occupy ourselves ex- 
clusively with our own development. Without having asked 
for it or desired it, we have had the position of world leader- 
ship thrust upon us, together with a whole range of problems 
with which we are little familiar and for which—it must be 
said—we are badly prepared. First of all, we do not have 
enough people with training and experience in_ history, 
geography, economics and languages even to cope with these 
problems on a day-to-day basis. These are a first requirement 
and one which cannot be met overnight. The fact that such 
ingtitutions as this have developed since the war shows that 
we are not unaware of our lack of preparedness, but even 
such specialists as you will be are not enough. In our kind 
of democracy the conduct of foreign affairs is dependent on 
awareness of the problems, and support of the policies adopted 
with respect to them, on the part of the entire population. 
Our educational system must be geared not only to provide 
specialists but to instill in millions of Americans the conscious- 
ness of our position in the world and of the problems and 
responsibility that flow therefrom. This is a task which will 
take some time. Until it is accomplished, we will inevitably 
go through a difficult growing period and suffer many of the 
kind of pains we are experiencing today. 

The sheltered existence which we have been privileged to 
lead in the past has enabled us to develop a domestic system 
capable of solving our problems efficiently and neatly. We 
have still to learn the same machinery does not exist through- 
out the rest of the world, and that some of our new global! 
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problems are simply not susceptible of easy and rapid solution. 
We still have to learn that we cannot just put our money on 
the barrel head and take away the goods all wrapped up in 
a nice package. 

Similarly, in our lack of knowledge of the outside world, 
we tend to create it in our own image; to think of others as 
heing like ourselves. I recall that when I was in school a 
pacifist movement was sweeping the campuses. It was very 
seductive. It attracted many adherents in my student gen- 
eration. It was generally assumed, I think, that if we were 
disarmed and unprepared and thus unprovocative we would 
he safe; obviously, nobody would attack such a creature, just 
as nobody would strike a man with glasses on. Hitler dis- 
abused us before long of this idea. But I fear the basic fal- 
lacy still persists. How many times do we hear it said with a 
sigh: “If only the President would sit down and talk things 
out with Uncle Joe!” 

Sometimes we show the reverse of this particular medal. 
Instead of projecting our own image to others, we fail to 
think of them as human beings at all, with their own very 
real sentiments and emotions, and historic and cultural tra- 
ditions. Perhaps the best illustration of this, in combination 
with our characteristic impatience, is to be found in the 
small school which from time to time advocates preventive 
war on the Soviet Union. I think it is probably true that 
from a strictly military point of view we could wreck utter 
destruction on the Soviet Union—such destruction, in fact, 
as would make any menace from that quarter out of the 
question for possibly as much as a generation. If it were 
possible for a great nation to think in terms of such short- 
range solutions of its immediate problems, then preventive 
war might be a good idea. But I am afraid that those who 
advocate such a cause have not paused to consider the fury of 
revenge which would thus be engendered in the Russian 
peoples. It would live and grow to pursue our sons and 
grandsons——yes, even beyond the seventh generation. All 
hope of ever securing the world in which Russians and 
Americans might live as brothers, in peace, would be forfeit. 
Such a course would be a final denial of faith in our own 
democracy and of the moral principles for which we stand. 


T is a great honor to me to be presented by Lee Thurston, 
who has taken a day from his busy life to come here for 
this occasion. I appreciate it more than I can say. 

Your State Department in Michigan ranks right with the 
top. I’m not going to say “the top” because I have to go home; 
but I think it is very, very high. Lee is a top leader among all 
of the State Departments of this country. Your whole educa- 
tional program in this State and in this City is a tribute to the 
good sense and the patriotism of the people of Michigan. 

The subject I have chosen for today is a difficult one to dis- 
cuss. It bears on the proper relation of the citizen, or the busi- 
nessman, — or whatever form his citizenship takes — and the 
schools. Sometimes it is a confusing relationship. | know on 
the 14th of February a little girl came into our school, the one 
we are running at Teachers College in New York, and brought 
in one of those lacy things, with a big red heart on it, which 





A basic feature of the great debate on U. S. policy toward 
China during these recent years has evolved around the ques- 
tion of whether the Communist ruler of China, Mao Tse- 
Tung, is or is not purely a puppet of the Kremlin. I think 
it has been amply demonstrated that for all practical purposes 
we must consider Mao such a Kremlin puppet and that we 
must guide our policy accordingly for the presently foresee- 
able future. But if we take a really long view, I believe we 
must conclude that it is unthinkable that the Chinese people, 
over any extended period of time, would be satisfied to remain 
slaves and victims of a foreign regime. Eventually that 
people will insist on coming into its own. Indeed, as we look 
further around the world, we must realize that many factors 
will inevitably work toward a better distribution and equilib- 
rium of power among the various peoples who inhabit the 
earth, and a lessening of the dangerous polarization of world 
power between the United States and the USSR. Germany 
and Japan are on their way toward regaining their position 
in international society ; new and potentially powerful nations 
are arising in the East. None of these will be denied. Mean- 
while we are experimenting with a world organization. In 
the five short years since the war the United Nations has 
already progressed much further than the League did in the 
twenty years of its existence. It has, in fact, already cleared 
some of the obstacles which wrecked that organization. We 
are impatient because it will not solve all of our new prob- 
lems at once. But if we pause to survey its short history 
against the deep background of historical perspective, then 
we can indeed take heart. 

There will be many and even greater debates than that now 
taking place before we, as a people, achieve enough patience 
and knowledge and understanding worthily to play the lead- 
ing role which has been thrust upon us. You will be the 
participants—indeed the protagonists— in many of these de- 
bates. I have tried to suggest to you the nature of some of 
the problems you will face and a few guiding lines I think 
might help in their solution. They are the most challenging 
problems which have faced any American generation since the 
days of our Founding Fathers. 


Improving Citizenship Education 


WHAT BUSINESS CAN DO FOR EDUCATION, BESIDES PAYING THE BILLS 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL, Ph.D., LL.D., President, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, April 16, 1951 


she presented to the teacher from her mother; and then she 
said, “My daddy said that we’re going to have a beer party 
today.” The teacher said, “Beer party? Why how could he 
say a thing like that?” The little girl said, “Well, he: said 
that there would be a beer party. He said it is Ballantine’s 
Day.” 

The thesis that I am going to develop in the course of this 
talk is a paraphrase of that famous statement of Clemenceau 
— which, with the political tension of the moment, maybe 
ought not to be mentioned: Clemenceau said that war is too 
serious a matter to leave to the generals. My thesis today is 
that education, and teaching specifically, is too serious a matter 
to leave to the teachers. If you think that you can hire teachers 
to do the entire educational job, and thereby you, or any other 
citizen, can absolve himself from a part in that teaching pro- 
cess, he is just as mistaken as is the wealthy and pleasure- 
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loving mother who thinks that she can hire a governess to 
take care of her children, and that they will be brought up in 
the way that they should. 

I want to come around to a justification of that thesis, and 
what it means for you and for me. I’m going to start in Paris. 

I had been going around to the French universities giving 
some lectures. I had been over at Nancy and I had been at 
Caen, down at Montpellier and Bordeaux, and I wound up 
with my big lecture in the Sorbonne. This was in French — 
and I may say | am mighty proud of my French. | have 
worked very hard to speak it, and when I am in Paris nobody 
takes me for an American, at all. They think I’m a Spaniard! 
I had given this lecture the night before, and in the morning 
my wife was reading the paper and she said, “There’s an- 
other lecture out there at the Sorbonne tonight. Why don’t 
you go out and listen to that?” I said, “You know I hate to 
hear anybody else lecture. The only lectures I like are my 
own.” She said, “Well, I think you ought to go out, anyway.” 
It was a lecture by Pierre Cot who had been Minister of 
Aviation in the French Cabinet before the war. This was 
about 1947, and he was again in the French Cabinet. A very 
fine-looking young man; dark hair; clear eyed; and the great 
Hall of the Sorbonne was filled, with many of the same people 
that had listened to me the night before: leaders of the Uni- 
versity; top professors, rectors, journalists, musicians — the 
whole intelligentsia of Paris were gathered in that room. His 
lecture was on the foreign policy of France following the war. 
Caesar said, “‘All Gaul is divided into three parts’ — and 
every French lecture is divided into three parts. This was a 
description of the problem that France was facing, following 
the war. He described the differences between the last war 
and this time. 

Then he broke over into this kind of statement. He said, 
“You see, back in the last war we looked across the Atlantic 
for our hope and for our inspiration. That was the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. It was the source of the 
great ideals of the French Revolution. But no longer do we 
look across the Atlantic. Now we look over to the East, to 
the Hammer and Sickle, for the land of democracy and of 
freedom. I have lived in the United States. I was a Professor 
at Yale University during the war. You say they have liberty 
in the United States? Liberty of religion? Why, they perse- 
cute the Jews and the Catholics. Freedom of speech? They 
can’t open their mouths. Freedom of the press? The press are 
all under the control of the capitalists.” He went on down 
the line with this story. He said, “Individual liberties? They 
are meaningless. Voting? A great part of the people don’t 
vote. They’re in the control of the bosses. There is political 
corruption. But over beyond the Iron Curtain is the land of 
true liberty and of true freedom. Of course they don’t have 
certain personal liberties, but nobody does. Of course they 
don’t vote, but they vote by unions. They vote in groups. 
They don’t have poverty the way we have it. They don’t have 
depressions. They don’t have panics. They have mastered the 
economic cycle.”” And as he went on gaily tossing aside human 
liberties, casting aside private enterprise, this audience fell 
into applause. Here were the Rectors of the Universities, the 
big professors, and the top school men that I knew; and 
actors, writers, artists, musicians and people of importance. 
Just three or four years ago, applauding the talk that this 
brilliant young Frenchman, who had just been a Professor at 
Yale, made to that whole group of people. 

My heart was sick. I thought to myself, “What kind of 
training have these people had? How is it that intelligent 
people could be seduced with ideas like that? How could 
they fail to see that if you don’t have majority rule, then you 
have minority rule that descends to dictatorship? How could 
they fail to see that of course we don’t have perfect freedom 


of speech and perfect freedom of the press, and the rest, but 
that for a combination of these things we in America had 
reached the highest stage of advancement and human well 
being that the world had ever seen?” And I thought to myself, 
“Well, it must be a matter of their education in citizenship — 
where is it lacking?” Then I began to think all about their 
program in citizenship, because you must understand that the 
French, ever since about 1876, have had the most complete 
training program in citizenship that the world has ever seen. 
When they went into that war in 1871 they thought they 
were going to win. They thought that France was going to 
sweep right across Prussia. They thought that Marshal Ba- 
zaine was the greatest General they had ever had. And when 
they collapsed at Sedan, and the Germans marched into Paris, 
and a milliard of gold francs indemnity was laid upon thein, 
they began to examine themselves. They said, “Look, we tried 
for liberty and equality under the Revolution — we got Na- 
poleon. We tried again — we got Louis Philippe. We tried 
again — we got Napoleon III. What is the matter with us?” 
I have a collection of over 100 books and pamphlets written 
in France between 1871 and 1875, dealing with proposals for 
improving citizenship education of France. They call it Edu- 
cation Civique. 

From that date, down until now, every French child when 
he goes to school — after he learns to read — has one period on 
citizenship education every day; every year he has one class 
of it every day in any kind of elementary school; in every 
secondary school he has at least three periods of it a week. 
In every kind of advanced school the subject is included. There 
is a most perfect system of textbooks. There are charts, maps, 
pictures, slides — they even have films — dealing with edu- 
cation for citizenship. And it is not given just to the children 
in the city, but to everybody, no matter where he is — in the 
remotest part of the country. 

I want to tell you that you can go out on the street in 
France and pick up any five Frenchmen at random, I think, 
and put them up against the Quiz Kids on a Quiz Program 
with such questions as: How many Deputies are there? How 
many Judges of the Supreme Court? What do they know 
about this, that and the other thing? — and they can tell you. 

I have attended election meetings, where candidates have 
spoken, and have seen workmen of every kind — such as cooks 
and dishwashers — getting up and asking the most precise 
questions about the philosophy behind the candidate’s position, 
and about the relation to this and that particular law. 

Now then, how is it—I ask you quite seriously — that 
when you can have an entire people, where everybody goes 
to school, and where rural schools are just as good as city 
schools, and where teachers are highly trained, and where 
there are textbooks in profusion and materials of all types, 
and where the people can talk citizenship and ask questions 
and have the knowledge — how is it they can still be such 
poor citizens as they have been in France? Because it is not 
only the audience that listened to Pierre Cot that night and 
applauded that were poor citizens, but believe me the whole 
French people have shown very substantial gaps in their ability 
to conduct themselves as citizens so as to enable them to remain 
a free people. 

What is wrong? I’m an old-time school teacher. I have 
taught 40 years. I just want to tell you something categorically 
that most laymen, who don’t know much about school teach- 
ing, just don’t believe, but I’m just going to tell you flat-out: 
You can teach a child to read, and he will go out in the world 
and read; you can teach him to add and subtract, and he can 
go out in the world and add and subtract; but you teach him 
the Gettysburg Address, and that doesn’t mean he’s going to 
be able to go out and live in a land conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
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You can buy a book on golf, but that doesn’t mean that that 
drive goes down the fairway. You can buy a book on swim- 
ming, but it doesn’t mean that you won’t drown. If you have 
a matter that requires action; if you’re going to teach it, you 
have to tie knowledge and action together when you're doing 
the teaching. . 

Let’s take an illustration or two. The last year of the war I 
got thrown out of Washington. I wanted to do something 
patriotic, so I got a job as an orderly in a New York Hospital 
on every Tuesday and Wednesday nights, and every other 
Saturday. I carried bed pans and urinals, gave enemas, and did 
all the dirty work in the hospital. I had 29 patients that I had 
to take care of. One night in came a man with a bad heart 
attack. They had him propped up in bed sitting and I had to 
adjust the flow of oxygen in that man’s mask. I would go 
down the hall to take care of somebody, I would see his light 
flash, and I would rush back. If I didn’t get there right on 
the minute, he would be out of bed and in the bathroom. He 
was just risking his life. He was ordered to remain quiet; he 
was ordered not to move. He was a leading doctor from New 
Rochelle. I hadn’t been there very long until I found that 
those around the hospital dreaded any time a doctor or a nurse 
came in — they were such bad patients to handle. They knew 
all about it, but they didn’t do it. 


You can find the same thing up and down the line through- 
out education. Take our courses that we have taught about 
racial relations. Negroes and whites should get along well 
together, so we give lectures on it. Does that have any effect? 
Protestants, Jews and Catholics should get along together. 
Does that have any effect? Talk about Sunday School. We 
learn the Golden Rule, and all the rest of it. Do we go out 
and live in accord? No, there has to be some kind of an edu- 
cational process that ties knowledge and action together. 

We had a big political blow-up in the New York schools 
about 1945, or thereabouts. There was a Committee on Hu- 
man Relations of the Superintendent of Schools. The chair- 
man resigned and the Superintendent asked me to take over. 
Then the political bullets started flying through where my 
hair ought to be. This was a Committee that was designed to 
do something about problems of racial tensions in part of New 
York. 1 began looking over what was going on, and there 
were a great variety of experiments going on all over the city. 
But there was a place out in South Jamaica where I| heard 
that something interesting had happened. I went out to take a 
look at it. This was a community that had been settled up 
right after the first World War; houses had been built mostly 
by artisans — carpenters and the like. They had built houses, 
were starting to pay off the mortgages; and then the depres- 
sion of 1929 came along, and some of them had got caught. 
Then they had been sold out and Negroes moved into these 
houses — just here and there, up and down the line. There 
began to be bitter tension between the Negro and the white 
groups. This was reflected in the schools. They had a police 
car at the front of the school and a police car in back, normally, 
from 8:30 until 9:00 in the morning. Again from 12:00 to 
1:00, and again at the dismissal of school in the afternoon. 
The local police blotter showed all kinds of little inter-racial 
fights: muggings, holdups, and the rest. The whole thing was 
bad. 

Then, two years later you could go out and you could see 
the record; you could see that there hasn’t been a single item 
on the police blotter for six months in that particular com- 
munity. You could see that the police cars had been removed 
from the front and back of the school, and no longer were 
they there — morning, night or at any other time. You could 
zo into the school and you could see on Saturday nights a 
mixed dance of 1,000 people from the community, with a 
colored band one Saturday night and a white band the next. 


You could go upstairs and you could see pool tables; you 
could see card tables; you could see a letter-writing service; 
there were classes in slenderizing; you could go down the 
street and you could see a dental clinic that had been put 
up; there had been a clean-up campaign and where the place 
had been cleaned up — painted; there was a new lighting 
system ; you could go into the school and you could see assem- 
bly programs; then you could go into the classroom and you 
could see work in textbooks, down the line of human relations. 

How had that miracle been accomplished in two years time? 
In my judgment this was a direct result of a program of action 
as revealed by objective evidence. What had happened was that 
Betty Kamen, who was principal of that school, had gone out 
into the community and had asked the local minister and the 
local rabbi and the priest, had asked a doctor and a lawyer, 
and some of the local businessmen, if they wouldn’t come in 
to have a meeting. They formed a Community Council. This 
Community Council didn’t talk about good relations at all; 
it talked about cleaning up the place; about using the school 
at night; about getting help from the teachers; about whether 
they had enough political influence to go down to the City 
Hall to get a dental clinic. They thought of all different kinds 
of things that they could do to help that community. And 
that group of citizens, together with the teachers, went to 
work. No talk — work. And I may say that I was pleased 
just about three months ago to read that that particular com- 
munity had been chosen for one of the great housing develop- 
ments. That one community, not by talking alone, but by 
actual doing and talking, has made this enormous change for 
its own welfare and for its own betterment. 

Well, I’m gradually coming a little nearer to the subject 
that I want to talk about. You know we professors like to go 
all around Robin Hood’s barn. About 27 or 28 months ago, 
I was thumbing through the report of the President of the 
Carnegie Corporation in New York. In the last paragraph or 
two it said that the Corporation was troubled about the quality 
of American citizenship. They thought that there was some- 
thing defective in the work of the American schools; and 
that they would welcome any program that could be devised, 
which would strengthen the work of the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools in training for American citizenship. I thought 
to myself, “Well, look, why don’t you, yourself start on this?” 
I had a lot of professors, but they were all busy. I was the 
only one that had any time on my hands. So, I sat down, took 
a research assistant, and said to myself — I remember Leonard 
P. Ayres telling about one time in Cleveland: He walked over 
to the Van Sweringen’s house, on a Thanksgiving morning, 
and he saw that the door was slightly open. He rang the bell 
and there was no answer. He pushed the door open and 
walked in, and in the middle of the living room, sitting in a 
chair, was “O. P.” — seemingly asleep. He walked up and 
“O. P.” turned around and looked at him. Ayres said, “Mr. 
Van Sweringen, what are you doing?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking.” 

“What were you thinking?” 

“T was thinking, if I was a smart man, what would I do?” 
And that is when he devised the Allegheny Corporation. 

Well, I sat at my desk and said to myself, “Now, if I was 
a smart man, what would I do about citizenship education?” 

I got to thinking about Pierre Cot; about the Sorbonne; 
about the hospital experience ; about that business out in South 
Jamaica. I began to look at the schools, and I could see fine 
work in citizenship in the American schools; good courses in 
American history; excellent textbooks; good courses in mod- 
ern problems and modern democracy — you generally see that 
in senior high school ; good assembly programs; Washington’s 
portrait; Lincoln’s portrait; the Gettysburg Address; the 
Salute to the Flag. What is wrong with training for citizen- 
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ship in the American schools? Then I thought of the Alger 
Hiss’s, the Judy Coplon’s, the scientists; of all of these crypto- 
Commie’s that I know — educated people and others who 
have gone through out schools, who aren’t four-square Amer- 
icans. What is wrong? It seemed to me that what was wrong 
in citizenship — and I think you will find the same things 
wrong in manners, in morals, in health education, in human 
and race relations, and in citizenship — I think you will find 
that where it rests on action, — without — knowledge; or 
where it rests on knowledge, — without — action, that it 
doesn’t go across; that it doesn’t have the effect desired. The 
educational result is ideas about citizenship or health or human 
relations, but not action in accord. 


So I said, “How can we work out a plan where there would 
be some action in connection with knowledge?” Well, I don’t 
want to bore you with the full details of how I went at it. 
I got an initial grant of $50,000. That was a year ago last 
June. I got another grant of $400,000 a year ago last Janu- 
ary. I got a grant of $1 million last January. In all, about 
$1.5 million for approximately four years’ operations of this 
project. I thought I would like to work from the grass roots 
up — not from a lot of professors down. I thought I would 
like to work from real schools and real teachers, rather than 
from theory. I made a “deal” with eight school systems near 
New York, getting the superintendent of schools first, and 
then the approval of the Board of Education, and then the ap- 
proval of the high school principal. And we hired a top social 
science teacher from each of the eight schools to come in and 
work with us for a semester. I put in a little headquarters 
staff of some topflight professors. I got Professor Newton 
Edwards from the University of Chicago; I got Doctor Wil- 
liam G. Carr, from the National Educational Association, 
in Washington, D. C.; we got good bibliographers, librarians, 
measurement people. And we brought in, for from one to five 
days’ conference — and for which we gave them an honora- 
rium so that they would surely be there — the top professors 
of history, the top political scientists, the top measurement 
people, the top educators, and the top people who were spe- 
cialists in these areas. We brought in, for instance, the repre- 
sentative of this citizenship program in Detroit, and also from 
the State Department in Michigan, and went over the prob- 
lems in detail. For each of the eight teachers we outlined the 
task as follows: You’re here in September; you’re going to 
be with us until February; the Ist of February you're going 
to start one section, one class, in your high school (seniors), 
and you’re going to do your best to try to tie knowledge and 
action together around the basic premises of American liberty. 

We worked out in very clear form —I think the clearest 
I have ever seen — the premises of American liberty, and had 
it checked up and down. 

These teachers, together with librarians, bibliographers, and 
the rest, examined all of the material that was available, and 
out of it we got a 100-foot shelf of books, charts, magazine 
articles and the rest, together with the best films bearing upon 
it. 

We made the most careful analysis of the topics in the 
American history courses, and in the current problems courses. 
We put all this material on cards with a sufficiently extended 
summary of what these materials were. Our idea was to have 
on a card about what an intelligent reader would remember 
after he had had that material himself — so that we had that 
much of a basis. We now have a card box containing 1100 
cards, so annotated. 


We then worked out with each of these eight teachers his 


own way in which he wanted to teach the subject during that 
next semester. That was the semester beginning a year ago in 


February. Each one different; each one his own; no central 
authority to impose anything; we were just giving him the 
benefit of our help. 

Those eight teachers went ahead and started teaching on 
this new basis. Up in Pearl River, for instance, Betty Barton, 
who was the teacher there, said, “We are going down the 
line in our current problems course, but for our concrete 
project we’re going to do two things: We’re going to form 
a pressure group on the one hand, to see how a pressure group 
works; and in the second place we're going to engage in the 
study of labor-management relations.” ‘The Superintendent of 
Schools said that this class had to get out in the community and 
do some work, and he called up the leading lawyer in town. 
He said, “Mr. so-and-so, this class wants to get out into in- 
dustry to study this problem. Would you be willing to help?” 


He said, “Certainly I will.” He asked the class to come 
down to his office. They all sat down there and discussed 
the problem. He introduced them to the heads of the four 
plants that are there — mostly chemical drug plants I think 
in Pearl River. He also introduced them to the heads of the 
local labor unions. Everyone of these men in the plants gave 
full cooperation to these pupils, and all of the labor unions 
did, except one. One refused to have anything to do with 
it whatever. 

This senior class, composed of about 30 — divided up — 
were received in the plant. They saw what was going on 
there. They went to the union headquarters; talked with the 
union people. They actually sat in on two different meetings 
— more than two; I dont know how many — between man- 
agement and labor. They invited the labor people into the 
school to discuss certain problems with them; and invited 
management in at the same time. I can’t give you the full 
details, but there was an extraordinary amount of enthusiasm. 


The other project I can only give you very briefly. They 
decided to form a pressure group. Let me say that I neglected 
to mention that in addition to getting these materials (all 
these films, and the rest), these teachers made a study of the 
way in which anybody, anywhere, lived citizenship in, around 
or near a school. We finally picked out 26 activities that have 
been engaged in by children in and around school and in the 
community, and laid them out in great detail. We are now 
searching the schools of the United States for all kinds of 
practices, and I may say right here that in this Detroit area 
we are being greatly helped by the Wayne School Study Coun- 
cil, which is engaged in collecting from the schools all around 
this area actual practices in living citizenship in schools. On 
the pressure group laboratory practice, they formed such a 
group, and the idea was originally that it should put pressure 
inside the schools; such a purpose as, to change the price of 
meals in the cafeteria, or something of that type. However, 
they had had a school bond election in Pearl River during 
the summer previous, which had failed 214 to 1. The children 
said, “We need the school ; we need the space.” They started 
conferring with the Mayor; with people around town; they 
had radio programs; they did all kinds of bell pushing; the 
girls baby-sat while mothers voted — and the school bond is- 
sue carried 16 to | in April. Now whether that is good or 
bad citizenship, I’m not saying — but anyway they got out 
the vote. 

Over in Elizabeth, New Jersey they started in to find out, 
who it was that decided where the throughway was to go 
through the city. There is a great new road that is going from 
the George Washington Bridge right down to tie up with the 
bridge across the Delaware. It goes through Elizabeth, and 
there was a big fight on the question. They made a most care- 
ful study of where the source of authority in Elizabeth was. 
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In one city they worked in connection with the political 
parties and the polls. They got out and interviewed people all 
over town. I supose you can’t ever say anything off the record, 
so I don’t know whether I ought to say it or not — but they 
did find some evidences of corruption down there, and re- 
ported it to the Mayor. 

In Manhasset they worked on the question of why the 
State offer of a housing project had not been accepted. 

Well, I’m only giving you the type of things that they did. 

Oklahoma City has entered the program this year. I may 
say we had eight schools; then it grew to 128 this year. It has 
extended all across the country. In Oklahoma City they de- 
cided to write a description of the way in which Oklahoma 
City governed itself, where the sources of power were. They 
were going to get what they called a “Community Book,” 
which is a pretty good tactic of transforming into real life a 
lot of principles that are found in textbooks. The community 
got so interested there that the local businessmen put up 
$25,000 to have these books written by the children, published, 
and distributed. Braniff Airways gave six trips to Latin Amer- 
ica to the children and the parents of the children that had 
done the best on this project. They also bought the entire 
100-foot shelf of books for Oklahoma City. And they bought 
the 100-foot shelf of books for Portland, Oregon. 

This year the project has gone into 128 schools, including 
a large number in the State of Illinois. The Commissioner of 
Education of the State of New York, who have their own 
citizenship project, recently came into our offices and said 
that they wished now to put this into every school in the State 
of New York. He said, ““We’re going to send a man down to 
work with you, and we will carry out work shops in accord.” 

We also got worried a little bit about the problem of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force —the Military Services — be- 
cause if you go into the Armed Services, knowing why we 
fight, what we defend, what our liberties mean, is basic to 
good morale. They have excellent materials in the Armed 
Services in the form of lectures. There are lectures on “Our 
America,” ‘Freedom of Speech,” and things of that kind. Our 
observations are that you go to one of these and you see about 
half of the audience asleep. We know perfectly well, from 
the point of theory, that if you just talk a thing, without any 
response or any participation from the person, you're going 
to get the same kind of net result that they got in France, 
where the program was taught. 

We have had working with us at the College, since the Ist 
of February, 17 officers, generally of the grade of Major, 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel — from the Air Force, from 
the Navy, from the I. & E. of the Pentagon, from the WACS 
and from the WAVES. They have been working out what you 
could do with some activity, with some participation, on the 
part of the people. What you could do in an hour with men 
in the Armed Services so that you get some activity and 
participation in a program. Well they worked out what they 
now call 15-hour packages. I flew out Wednesday to Great 
Lakes Naval Base, from New York and back, to see a couple 
of the packages tried. 

I supose this is off the record again, but I’ll give you an 
illustration of the kind of thing. For instance, suppose we 
wanted to start out to teach equality — equal rights. We have 
it fixed so that we have 50 envelopes in the Army (70 en- 
velopes in the Air Force) — it has to be something that an 
eighth grade graduate can teach with 30 minutes’ preparation, 
because, you know, a sergeant is going to teach it to them. 
So he has this bunch of envelopes in his hand. This is all 
worked out on a folder so that all he has to do is just turn 
the page. Every step is right there for him to read. It says: 
“T have in my hand 50 envelopes. See, I am shuffling them.” 


“2. Pass them out.” So they pass them out and everybody 
gets one of the envelopes. 

Then it says, “Numbers 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 — who have those 
numbers on the envelope — kindly come forward.” — They 
don’t says “kindly.” “Come forward.” They come for- 
ward. Then it says, “Open the envelope and do what it says.” 
They open the envelopes and read: “Do ten deep-knee bends.” 
So they have to do ten deep-knee bends in front of the class. 

Then, “Numbers 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, come forward and open 
the envelopes.” And in each, in the Army package, is a free 
ticket to the local theater. In the Air Force package there is 
a 24-hour leave. 


Then, “Number 17 come forward and open the envelope, 
and ask the question.”” The question says: “Is this fair?” And 
then the guy says, “Hell no, it isn’t fair.” 

Then the class turns to a bit of discussion. The instructor 
reads: “Now, this little action that you have done here is just 
symbolic of the way you’re born in the world. Some of you 
come into families of wealth; some of you come into families 
that are poor ; some have opportunities ; some don’t.” It goes on 
down the line. There is some discussion. The hour goes on 
through with constant actions by members of the group. En- 
velopes to be opened, or not, and it finally winds up with the 
five who got the tickets and the five who got the knee bends, 
each a Committee to argue one against the other as to what 
the right way is of passing these out in a country like ours. 
The rest of them vote. When they vote, those that made the 
best argument get the tickets. Those that lose the argument 
do the deep-knee bends. The idea is that you’re equal. You’re 
equal in some things, but believe me you’re equal according 
to certain rights that you have. 


There is another package that I saw at Great Lakes which 
has to do with freedom of expression. Two letters are passed 
out. You notice the letter that you got. These two letters 
need censorship. One of them gave away where the fellow was; 
he was complaining about things; he was going to make his 
girl at home unhappy. There were several questionable state- 
ments in it. And out of that came a discussion of freedom of 
speech. How free are you? And under what conditions? 


There is one “package” on the dignity of the individual. 
Here is a picture of the aviator down in the water, with the 
carrier leaving, and no sea-air rescue at all. Question: “Should 
the captain of the carrier turn around and pick this fellow up 
or not?” Nice question. Then there is a picture of a fellow 
driving a truck and it says, ““No brakes.” He is going down 
this hill toward a bridge with a chasm on either side, and a 
little girl playing on the bridge. Should he turn off the truck, 
or not? And then the next picture has 18 G.I.’s in the back 
of the truck, going down the hill. Well, so it goes. There are 
15 of them, dealing with the basic concepts of American 
liberty — with material that applies to them. 


Now on this program you may think, “Well, this is just 
educational monkey business. You have children running 
around through the community. Children doing this and that 
and bothering everybody, getting in their way, and all the 
rest. That’s no good.” But do you know that at Bronxville and 
at South Orange we happen to have had one American history 
class like this, and three of the old style. At the end of the 
first semester they took the College Board examinations on 
American history. There was perfect random selection as to 
these sections. They were alike. Those who took the courses 
with activity going on stood way ahead of the others as far 
as their knowledge of subject-matter was concerned. We can 
prove that as to the material covered, the books read, the 
interest there, laggards have moved forward, and pupils that 
were uninterested have been aroused. They have come out 
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of this program of doing things and learning, far beyond 
anything that we have had on the old-style plan. 

This means that when it comes to citizenship (as in health, 
in manners, in morals, in race and religious relations) the 
problem is too serious to leave to the teacher. He can’t do it 
alone. He can’t talk this in the school. He can’t get artificial 
exercises enough in the school to exemplify what is needed 
out in life. He has to have the genuine help of the people in 
the community. A businessman has to receive these children. 
He has to help them. I don’t mean, to be pestered to death 
with them, but to do his part. He has to remember that the 
teacher can go only so far. 

Why, when those children saw Costello on the television ; 
when they saw those hands; when they saw that chief of 
police of Hoboken, with the horrible attitude toward public. 
service that he had; when they heard Costello choking when 
he was asked, ““What have you done for your country ?’’, and 
finally he gasped out that he had paid taxes — when they see 
the grim side of community life, as they can easily see, haven’t 


they got to see the good side? Haven’t they got to see the 
good citizen at work? Why is it they don’t understand private 
enterprise? Because they haven’t been on the inside of it. You 
people, in the main, have been subjected to a hostile press, 
both for children and for teachers. They have to have access 
to you. 

In other words, on any basic educational program on mat- 
ters of importance — not just reading, writing and arithmetic, 
but upon the great goals of education — you can’t do it by 
precept alone. You must do it by practice. You can’t practice 
alone enough inside the walls of a school room. You have to 
get out into life. And if you get out into life, the children 
must get into contact with you and with your help. I don’t 
mean business alone, any more than I mean labor; I don’t 
mean men, any more than I mean women, but I mean, a 
cross-section of our entire community, on the basic goals of 
American life, must have the whole-hearted and active coop- 
eration of all parts of America, including business. 


Have I Kept the Faith? 


FIRM CONVICTIONS REQUIRED, NOT “ANGLES” 


By COLBY M. CHESTER, Honorary Chairman, General Foods Corporation, 
Chairman, Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc. 
Delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, Bridgeport, Conn., May 28, 1951 


ODAY I am speaking to you as one citizen to another 

—deliberately and, I hope, pointedly so. Some of you 

may be no little surprised at this. Because during the 
last 20 years or more most of us in public utterance speak 
as one businessman to another. But now current events help 
show the error of this customary way. For in the past I 
seem to have been neglectful of an extremely important part 
of my heritage as an American. To be sure, I worked at 
business citizenship, and all that the term seemed to imply 
at the time. But today it is clear there was, all along, too 
much emphasis on business and not enough on citizenship. 

My years, of course, have helped make today’s conclusion 
easier for me than it might be for most of you. Officially, 
you see, my condition is known as “retired.” 

Retirement had two effects. It gave me a whole set of new 
jobs and interests. And it had the special virtue of making 
me wonder whether I had unheedingly allowed my business 
interests to keep a padlock on my lips. 

Anyway, deep within me now is the feeling that I have 
been emancipated, and stand before you as a free Amierican. 

As a citizen, I sit in judgment on myself, the businessman 
—a man who has sat where you are sitting today. 

“Have I kept the faith that was instilled into me during 
the early, formative years?” 

Well, at least my early naval environment seems to have 
everlasting strength. I still remember my hikes as a boy, 
across the grounds of the Naval Academy at Annapolis (my 
birthplace) ... the broad grass . . . the winding paths, some 
of them secluded in shrubbery ... and the statue of John 
Paul Jones, and other great naval heroes, standing for the 
freedom and morality and justice that have through successive 
generations kept our land strong and able. Today the thought 
of seeing those principles dissipated in my lifetime arouses 
all the spirit I have. It “burns me up”—and it looks as 
though I better stay that way for some time to come. 

This is a time, if there ever was one, for the utmost self- 
honesty. 

“Have I kept the faith of our nation’s forefathers?” 


That faith was entrusted to our keeping. No doubt about 
that. 

During my growing years, I once sailed with my father 
on the battleship “Kentucky” . . . to Gibraltar . . . through 
the Mediterranean ... and the Suez Canal. There, along 
the Canal, the sands lie flat and dun-colored. But as our 
ship rounded a bend we picked up the Stars and Stripes—a 
small flag uplifted on just a stick. We carried our own 
Colors at our stern, but it was the little flag on the stick 
that gave me the big thrill and the pride in our country 
and what it stood for. 

Faith was alive in me then. I did not lose it, but, as time 
passed, it was easy to take it for granted. Gradually, I 
became involved in business. That’s where the padlock came 
in. 

For years—too many years, I see now—I simply left many 
of the concerns of citizenship to others. More than a few 
of these “others,” of course, were professional citizens. But 
the warning in that thought was engulfed by the ever-present 
concerns of business. 

At the same time, whenever there was a parade, and the 
Flag went by, I would take a couple of extra swallows and 
feel pretty wonderful inside. I used to lay all that to my 
naval background. Now I’m not so sure about that. 

My reasoned guess is that you feel the same way about the 
Stars and Stripes. And you think you don’t show your 
emotion, just as I think I don’t show mine. Maybe that isn’t 
good. 

For there are times when it is most unfortunate that 
most men won't admit to sentiment—though sentiment, 
no matter how we try to evade it, is part of the human 
soul. 

Conditions in the United States, let alone the rest 
of the world, today demand that every maturing and mature 
citizen search his soul and act upon what he finds there. 

I recall that Owen D. Young once said a man has to 
learn how far he can trust his emotions and then act in 
accordance with them. He explained it something like this: 
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The decisions one makes don’t spring from conscious con- 
sideration alone. When all the facts are in and properly 
digested, a man finally has to take guidance from “all that 
activity that goes on up and down his spine between the roots 
of his hair and the seat of his pants.” 

Right here, let me quote another American. 

Upon returning from abroad, where he had been upholding 
American integrity and accomplishment, this man declared 
himself as follows: 


“T shall stand with you for an America rededicated to 
those sacred and immutable ideals and concepts which 
guided our forefathers when drawing the design of 
American freedom. ... I still proudly possess that (which 
is) to me the rreatest of all honors and distinctions. I am 
an American.” 


We need more declarations that ring with the soul-search- 
ing honesty and sincerity that characterize Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. | 

The MacArthur story is one of the most significant of our 
time, but there is nothing inexplicable about it—particularly 
the people’s reaction to the home-coming of this man, 

To the people, though they may be only vaguely aware of 
it, MacArthur is the expected, rather than the unexpected. 
At the moment, he represents leadership—the quality that 
they have prayed for and so sorely need. 

You know that confusion now reigns in this land of ours. 
You know that most people are in a stew (a state of agitating 
worry) over the goings-on in governmental and other public 
life. 

Specifically, there’s a great stew over a bureaucracy that 
threatens to destroy all of us by blindly seeking to perpetuate 
itself through expansion. People are fed up with a govern- 
ment that seems headed toward bankrupting the nation— 
where it could, if it had the will, shave billions from budgets 
in non-military spending alone. The ways to that economy 
have been clearly shown by the 1949 Report of the Hoover 
Commission, also by the recommendations of the Committee 
for Economic Development. 

The people are in a stew over military indecision on the 
Korean battlefront, and indecisiveness in the minds of mili- 
tary men goaded by the expediencies of personal politics. On 
the fire there’s a similar stew over slap-dash military budgets 
allowing for incredible wastefulness of operation, equipment, 
and civilian personnel. 

‘Taken the country over, people are stewing about heedless 
segments of Labor that demand industry’s lifeblood (which 
is Labor’s own lifeblood) in return for half-hearted devotion 
to the true American cause. 

Then there’s the stew over a State Department that only 
temporizes with vital international issues, while catering to 
foreign governments that make no adequate show of faith in 
democracy’s world cause. 

All decent people are fed up with open robbery and graft 
by king-pin characters of what was once considered - the 
“underworld.” This form of piracy is perverting the minds 
of many young Americans, and hopelessly discouraging mil- 
lions of others who show signs of begetting a nation of 
skeptics. The bad men of the land are aborting the very 
teachings of our churches and schools. 

The people are in a stew over a faltering United Nations, 
whose members seem to grasp at their own national ends with 
one hand, while keeping the other in the American purse— 
and whose researches in world statesmanship seem as sickly, 
in this time of social crisis, as their costly delving into such 
matters as “The Effects of Chewing the Cocoa Leaf.” 

And the people are stewing over the present Administra- 
tion in Washington. The majority seems for the moment 


agreed that the Administration, to the disregard of tax costs, 
acts only in accordance with opportunistic political thinking 
—and hence is devoid of the statesmanship, the leadership, 
that the whole world cries for. 

Well, I have described part of the general confusion in the 
United States at the moment Douglas MacArthur stepped 
down from his plane last month in San Francisco. You know 
of his reception in this country. The stew the American 
people are in didn’t boil over; it was an explosion. Spon- 
taneous combustion! 

You and I were a part of all this. I cannot believe that 
the many millions of Americans were simply demonstrating 
over the return of a military hero. Even a brief analysis of 
what was happening holds a lesson for all of us here today. 

A confused people anywhere naturally awaits the coming 
of some social messiah, a true leader or promising leadership. 
And in this respect, MacArthur, when he reached his home- 
land, appeared to the American people as by far the best 
possibility that had shown up in a long time. 

Courage. Conviction. Integrity. Sincerity. All these 
could readily be granted MacArthur; no matter what the 
wisdom of his judgment. He had presence and a reassuring 
voice. His showmanship was good. Apparently moved to 
deep emotion, he was a moving person for the majority of 
citizens. He stirred us as we have not been stirred for years 
—as we had all along been hoping we might be stirred. 

To millions of half-anguished souls in the United States 
there came a gratifying lift of spirit. For the moment, if no 
more, “Mac’”’ was the leader who filled a long-felt want. 


But note this, because it bears on something I want to say 
later: Today few of us here, or anywhere else, remember 
much of what The General said in his various addresses and 
informal talks. His eloquence immediately ranked him with 
Churchill. But his actual words, like those of that’ other 
statesman, were subordinate to the other manifestations of 
leadership. 


Leaders embody reassurance. 


Through none of the foregoing have I forgotten that you 
of this audience are still on the job. I hope that all of you 
sooner or later are going to ask yourselves, as I have asked 
myself, “Have I kept the faith?” 

My guess is that in the last ten minutes a considerable 
number of you may have.come to a decision; you may have 
decided that you aren’t yet eligible for the “emancipation” 
previously mentioned. That would mean that you, as business- 
men, still consider yourselves limited in public utterance to 
the kind of topics that have during the past two decades be- 
come conventional with businessmen: business topics. 


But the only way we can keep the faith is by starting to 
keep it now. Opportunity to keep the faith—and therewith 
our American birthright— isn’t something that can be pro- 
longed indefinitely, say, until the present generation of top 
brass in business has reached retirement age. 

Oh, it’s all right for businessmen to speak quietly in their 
churches, on subjects appropriate there. Or they’re privileged 
to talk about their hobbies—provided, of course, that these in 
no way impinge upon “controversial” subjects. 

I know well that many able, thinking businessmen sense the 
padlock on their lips. 


In a community where I have resided, it came to light that 
the town treasurer was short in his account. He had done 
some private speculating with town funds, in an amount that 
wasn’t hay. But you’d think it was hay, the way the local 
taxpaying businessmen sidestepped due action against the 
town official. To be sure, the man came to trial, got a six- 
months jail term, and was confined—in a hotel. 
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Some of us had turned out to be poor citizens. We groaned 
privately, said little or nothing publicly about a criminal 
practice, for fear our words might backfire and “affect busi- 
ness.” We stayed out of local politics, to the injury of our 
own souls and our democratic form of government. We just 
left the dirty-work to those who had preempted it. Thereby, 
we encouraged dirty-work. If we had deliberately tried to, 
we couldn’t have rendered our country a greater disservice. 

“It isn’t safe for a businessman to talk politics.” 

There’s your padlock. 

In a few short years, the expression has become an adage. 
The practice that it implies came into greatest vogue with the 
late Roosevelt Administration. And the whole business re- 
minds me of the story of Pavlov and his dogs. 

Pavlov, the famous psychologist, set out to learn the extent 
to which various, repeated stimuli affect animal reflexive, or 
instinctive, behavior. He couldn’t very well use human sub- 
jects in his tests, because to gain their co-operation he would 
have to explain his purpose, and that would leave them 
all too conscious for his use. So Pavlov settled for canine 
subjects. 

In one part of his test, he offered meat to the dogs and at 
the same time struck a bell. This procedure, it was observed, 
served to stimulate the flow of saliva to the animal’s chops. 
Soon, Pavlov discovered that he could make the dogs drivel, 
without offering meat, by just striking the bell. 

Carrying the experiment further, he would give a dog a 
good rapewith a stick at the clang of the bell. That caused 
the animal to cringe and attempt retreat. Pavlov short!y 
thereafter discovered that he had only to strike the bell to 
cause the dogs to cringe and retreat. 

You see, the bell quickly became the symbol, in the first 
case, of meat, and, in the second, of punishment. The dogs 
were reacting to something that was no longer present. 

And I must confess that, as I look about me from day to 
day and see businessmen defaulting in their citizenship, I see 
men reacting to a stimulus that is not present. To put it 
another way: their lips are sealed from force of habit; they 
retreat at the mere thought of expressing openly forthright 
opinion on issues of national, and even local, citizenship. 

You will note that I said “citizenship” where I might just 
as well have said “politics.” There are two reasons for this 
switch of terms: One, despite my feeling of “emancipation,” 
I still tend to retreat at thought of the old taboo. And, two, 
the more all of us think and act in terms of our citizenship, 
the sooner we will be able to right the wrongs that exist in 
the low strata of local and national politics. 

There is a saving total of leadership lying dormant in the 
ranks of American businessmen. 

What am I getting at? Do I mean to say that you, and 
other businessmen like you, must renounce considerations of 
business, in favor of politics—or citizenship? 

No, I certainly do not suggest that you neglect business. 

We are in agreement, I’m sure, that business has provided 
the lifeblood of our country; and made it great and powerful. 
Our power is homeland power. That is our greatest edge 
over our present foreign enemies, as well as some of our allies. 
Our business enterprise—for so long as it goes uncorrupted 
and free from molestation by organized domestic groups—is 
at once the despair of our enemies and our own hope for peace 
and universal happiness. 

It is my belief, further, that American business, as such, is 
today basically as honorable, as socially minded, as conscious 
of, and as worthy of, its great responsibility as any group of 
citizens in this or any other land. 

In the course of their accomplishment our businessmen have 
written a social philosophy. No other group or country in 
the world has written a fairer, more workable philosophy. 


No, the fault that I have been implying all along is not 
with businessmen as a group. The fault is more with busi- 
nessmen as individuals. One comes upon it when he asks 
himself “Have I kept the faith?” 

As individuals, in our pursuit of new products, and ever- 
increasing production, and profits, we have become material- 
istic to a point that causes Henry Cabot Lodge to say: 


“I wonder whether in recent years we have unwittingly 
come to accept the totalitarian concept that the end justifies 
the means, a concept that is fundamentally and completely 
antagonistic to a true domestic society. Democracy is, I 
believe, more likely to be destroyed by the perversion of, 
or our abandonment of, its true moral principles than by 
armed attack from Russia.” 


As businessmen we have tried to carry our heads high, but 
we have been none too successful even in that. We could 
not be. For, with the padlocks on our lips, and all but driven 
underground by false fears, we lost much in morality and 
self-respect. 


There is no surer sign of that than some of the phrasings 
coined in the past decade or two. Once we said “That man 
has principles and integrity; he is a man of conviction” to 
express our highest approbation. Now we say “Oh, that 
fellow is smart; he knows all the angles.” 


Well, “angles” are no token of spiritual depth. They can- 
not indefinitely stand off the autocracy that menaces our way 
of life from both without and within our shores. 


I do not recall that anyone ever said Abraham Lincoln 
knew “all the angles.” We came to admire him for his 
principles and the courage with which he voiced his convic- 
tions. One of these he put this way: 

“If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves be its 
author and finisher. As a nation of free men, we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.” 


It was Lincoln’s depth of spirit, not his knowledge of 
“angles,” that held our nation together. The general bewild- 
erment of the Eighteen-Sixties did not bewilder him. 

It is only within our century that bewilderment has be- 
come world-wide. In the bewilderment of the Nineteen- 
Fifties we need clear-minded, unselfish leadership as mankind 
has never before needed it. 

“God give us men. A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands! 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 

Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who love honor, men who cannot lie.” 

Holland’s words may be “old stuff” to cynics. They never 
have voiced so great a need as they do now. 

No, I do not mean that businessmen should neglect business 
in favor of citizenship. That isn’t necessary. 

But I do have faith and hope that you and other business- 
men will find ways to practice both business and citizenship 
on a par. In fact, the way to better business is through better 
citizenship. 

Meanwhile, I pray that you give due thought to producing 
the kind of political leadership you now produce for business. 
Many businessmen have shown themselves to be men 
of integrity, and foresight, and conviction—in business. 
Opinion surveys have shown that people are eager for busi- 
ness leaders’ views; people have much respect for business- 
men’s practical experience and know-how. I see no insur- 
mountable obstacle to a businessman’s emergence as an out- 
standing citizen leader. 

There’s no reason why the people of the United States 
should not find in your generation of business people a num- 
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ber of men they will look to as being among the “Fathers of 
Our Country.” 

The people yearn for leadership. The MacArthur Affair 
demonstrated that. And there’s another lesson for all of us 
in ‘The General’s homecoming. 

You will recall that I said his words were lost amid his 
other manifestations of leadership. Well, that will be true in 
your case, too, should you speak up as a citizen—with cour- 
age, conviction, and your background of business integrity. 

Don’t worry too much whether you are up to uttering 
“imperishable words.” Don’t be afraid of making mistakes 
now and then. People will forget your words and forget or 
forgive your errors in citizenship, but they will remember 
and honor you for your civic leadership and its reassurance. 
You and the whole country will gain. 

You men remind me of a business friend. 

“One of these days,” he said, “I’m going to explode and 
tell what I think of this whole mess we’re in!” 

He'll “explode,” all right—almost certainly in private. 
In fact, he then and there let go a bit to me. It was just kind 
of a sizzle, compared to what he’d like if he let loose on the 
public with all his batteries. 

1 wish he would explode publicly. It doesn’t do our coun- 
try any good if he confines his expression to me and a few 
of his associates. 

He's everything that could be asked for in top business 
leadership. And he hasn’t in the last 25 years made a public 
statement that didn’t have some constructive suggestion in it. 
He’s highly informed, all around. He thinks straight. His 


convictions are firm, if private. No man has a deeper inner 
allegiance to the American Flag. 

This man is sorely tried of heart and soul by humanity’s 
present plight and the dangers to the United States, last 
strong redoubt of man’s God-given freedom. He is not be- 
wildered. 


Already a national figure in business, he might overnight, 
by just one forthright explosion, move on to national states- 
manship. 

Where and when will he “explode?” 

In this emergency, the most terrible that men of all histozy 
have faced, I can’t but think of what this businessman’s 
answer will be when he asks “Have I kept the faith?” 

You who are here today, and all the other businessmen 
of our land, have so much in common with this friend that, 
I'll confess, I hesitate as I pose the question for the final time. 

Among you are the thousands upon thousands of civic 
leaders America needs beyond all else. Upon your individual . 
answers rests the course of history. 

Inferior leaders have assumed roles far beyond their due. 
Many persons without leadership qualifications have become 
parasitic holders of office. We simply do not have enough 
able and willing leaders to go around, as yet. If American 
business is to reap its destiny, now is the time for individuals 
to come forward. 

Oh, I know, life in final analysis is a very personal matter. 
But a sacrifice that turns all humanity’s way toward the bet- 
ter is scarcely a loss to him who makes the sacrifice. 


An Intangible Weapon for Defense 


“WHERE THERE IS NO VISION, THE PEOPLE PERISH” 


By J. S. KROH, Ogallala, Nebraska 
Delivered before the Nebraska Press Association, Lincoln Nebraska, March 22, 1951 


A. D.—the beginning of an era of grave problems and 
consequences for the United States. 

It is a gloomy moment in our history. 

Our people live in fear of the trend of creeping socialism 
for they know socialism is but one short step to communism. 

They are being taxed beyond reason because for the past 
17 years our policy has been to tax, and spend, and spend. 

They note the ballooning of our national debt because 
of the increase in the Government payroll with its rapidly 
increasing number of bureaucrats and bureaus. 

They note with growing fear that politicians in high offices 
would burden us still further with socialized medicine, the 
Brannon plan, etc., while we are spending billions of dollars 
for war. 

They fear our country will soon become bankrupt, Stalin’s 
greatest hope. 

Our people have a feeling that we have been forced into 
this, the third world war by bungling and appeasement be- 
cause of the presence of termites which are gnawing away 
at the American structure. ' 

Yes, our people are bewildered because the United States 
lacks leadership. 

It is true that there are those among us who have not for- 
gotten our purpose, but in this new werld of United Nations 
alliances the chain of the cooperation is only as strong as the 
weakest blink. 


To: is the fifty-first year of the twentieth century 








‘ 


Will we have allies in Europe and Asia or will we stand 
alone? 

We have been hoping that the 60 or more member nations 
of the UN offered the best opportunity to work for peace in 
the world. 

But these nations have not yet used their full power, nor 
have they shown the moral courage to take a firm stand 
against those who are continuing to make war. 

The United Nations have bowed to big aggressors to date 
and unless it shows results now it will go the way of the 
League of Nations. It will be washed up and there will 
be no need to continue it as an organization. 

On the other hand the American people have been ad- 
monished to seek help in the only place where mankind has 
an abiding faith —in the leadership of God. 

But prayer to Almighty God will not avail, however, if 
we are not ready to face truth within ourselves. 

Prayer is a two-way line of communication, we, mean- 
ing the administration, the Supreme Court, Congress, and 
all individual citizens, must surrender selfishness to intelli- 
gent and spiritual service if we expect guidance in return. 

When we are willing to enlighten ourselves and clean 
house at home we will be strengthened to resist evil abroad. 

Therefore I have chosen for this address just one idea not 
advanced or considered for the past century for our defense, 
and victory. 
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AN INTANGIBLE WEAPON FOR DEFENSE 


Five years and 4 months after the Japanese surrender, 
we find ourselves engaged in a real shooting war, and this 
marks our active participation in three big wars in 34 years. 

Once more we are forced to take stock of our prepared- 
ness, and the picture is not a reassuring one. Nearly $50,- 
000,000,000 have been spent on defense in 5 years, and if we 
are correctly informed, only one billion was spent “for the 
defense of our own Nation. The balance, or $49,000,000,000 
in money and substance was given to other nations of the 
world in the pretext that is was for national defense. 

And so, today, we find we are far from prepared for pro- 
tection to our homeland. 

I fear that in part our unpreparedness is the result of the 
wishful belief, that our scientists, if given a little encourage- 
ment and much money, could produce some miraculous form 
of weapon which, by pressing a button, would give us imme- 
diate victory anywhere in the world. 

In the frantic haste of rearming there is always the danger 
that we may overlook weapons which are available, particu- 
larly if they are intangible. It is concerning one of these 
weapons that I would like to talk with you today. 

It is not a secret weapon, nor is it new, but it is essential. 

Let me introduce it by telling you of a conversation in 
Paris last summer between Professor Morris, of Tulane 
University, and a Polish ex-patriot. This Pole, who was an 
outspoken anti-Communist, an educated man, trained as a 
lawyer, and a colonel in World War II, was asked how it 
was possible that a country as fiercely patriotic and national- 
istic as Poland, a country which prospered under the capitalis- 
tic system, fell so easily for the delusion of communism. 

The Pole told how his country suffered unparalleled loss 
of life and the destruction of cities, railroads, and other 
national assets. 

But the major cause of the tragedy he said was this: For 
6 years all the schools and colleges were closed, the educated 
Poles were killed, and the young people uneducated. The 
result was that they unwittingly accepted the glowing 
promises of communism. 

Note that he gave this as the most important single cause 
of the collapse of a free government in Poland. 

This is the intangible weapon about which I wish to speak 
today — learning and education — a weapon which kills no 
one but without which our Nation is not secure. 

More particularly I refer to what is known as the liberal 
education in contrast to the practical and professional educa- 
tion — or, if you will, I refer to the type of education which 
many people consider to be a sheer waste of time. 

There is no necessity of making a case for the need for 
practical education, because our economic life is firmly based 
on technical skill, and the lessons of the last war are still 
fresh. 

Our country will long remember its dependence during 
the last war on our scientists and engineers in so many fields 
— not only the atomic bomb which served only to terminate 
a war already won, but equally in many fields where we were 
hard pressed indeed. 

We remember how one of our scientists and his associates 
devised ways to check the submarine when this was sinking 
our shipping; how another scientist tracked down the opera- 
tions of the U-boats—one of the most thrilling detective 
stories of all time; how another German menace, the air- 
plane, was checked with the development of radar; nor does 
any one need to be reminded how our engineering skills in 
oil refining, in making steel, in production-line methods of 
manufacturing furnished many tools and materials of war. 
But I wish to emphasize the need to continue and to re- 


emphasize the so-called liberal arts, not only as adjuncts to 
gracious living, but as valuable weapons of defense against 
not only external enemies, but against those within who 
either from ignorance or maliciousness would tear down our 
heritage. 

A good case could be made for many of the liberal dis- 
ciplines, but let us choose ancient history as an example, 
particularly that of Rome and Greece. 

From the beginning of our Republic and up to a century 
ago this formed the core of all formal education, but today 
the vast majority of high school and college students com- 
plete their education with only the haziest notions of the 
ancient world — its study having been pushed out by includ- 
ing subjects of more practical value. 

The claim was made that while it might be interesting it 
certainly was not important, and if one must study history, 
at least it should be something of some value — American 
history or Nebraska history. 


While I have no quarrel with these, and, in fact would 
like to see more American history taught, such subjects do 
not by any means replace the broad view gained from the 
over-all study of the rise and fall of these ancient civiliza- 
tions. But what, some of you may ask, has the knowledge 
of these long dead civilizations to do with our Government 
and what has a knowledge of such subjects to do with de- 
fense, or with the preservation of our Republic? I think a 
great deal and I ask you to bear with me while we consider 
this point. 

Let us go back to the beginning of our Government, to 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. The 
men who formed this Government did not by some sudden 
flash of inspiration conceive the form of Government which 
for at least 160 years proved so successful. Quite the con- 
trary: these men — Jefferson, Adams, Witherspoon, Liv- 
ingston, and others — were steeped in the learning of the 
past. They planned the new Government based upon the 
wealth of experience over the ages. 


They knew the dangers of a too centralized Govern- 
ment, the hazards of a Government too easily swayed by 
momentary popular whims and passions, the need of separate 
legislative and executive departments, the necessity of an 
independent judiciary, the need to avoid all possibility of the 
military assuming control of the Government — all this 
they knew because liberal education stressed the study of 
ancient culture. 


Such matters as I have just listed were “old stuff” to them 
and with this background they proceeded to build a form of 
Government which has justified the confidence they felt. 
How do we know that these men were influenced by their 
liberal training? Well for many reasons. In the first place 
we are familiar with their eduction; secondly, we have the 
record of their discussions during the period when these 
documents were drawn up; and lastly, we have the internal 
evidence of the documents themselves. 


Have you ever thought how the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence opens? After an opening sentence which merely 
states that “When in the course of human events” it became 
necessary to revolt, the decent thing to do is to state clearly 
to the world your reason for doing so. 


The Declaration proper begins: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident.” This has a familiar ring. It is the identical 
phrase with which Euclid begins his monumental text on 
plane geometry. In the latter case — in the only school text 
which has secured world-wide adoption for over 2,200 years 
— Euclid proceeds with his axioms, the self-evident truths, 
from which he deduces step by step the laws of geometry. 
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In the former are listed the basic concepts of zovernment— 
“that men are created equal” and so forth. It is no coin- 
cidence that the framers of our Government drafted this 
Declaration in the forms and words of Greek philosophy. 

‘These men were as familiar through their liberal educa- 
tion with past political thought and experience as our great 
generals of the Civil War were with past military tactics and 
campaigns. 

Every one of us who appreciate the privilege of living 
under our Government owes a debt of gratitude to these 
men and should be thankful for the fact that they possessed 
the liberal learning that gave them the vision and judgment 
required. 

Under our present educational system it would be hard to 
find a group with such a background. With few exceptions 
our so-called statesmen today lack even a pretense of such 
a background. Yet these men have no hesitation in pro- 
posing to modify our social, economical, and political set-up. 

If the people listening to the political speeches which are 
all too common in our country could realize that all the 
tricks used are old stuff, perhaps they would not fall such 
easy prey to glib promises. Note the general advice given 
on political speechmaking by old Aristotle 2,300 years ago. 

Here is how Will Durant summarizes Aristotle’s com- 
ments: 

“Success is the only measure of a telling speech, and the 
appeal is primarily to the emotions rather than to the reason. 

“Indeed the test of a good orator is his ability to arouse 
the prejudices of his audience and to enlist them on his side. 
In accomplishing this, sentimentalities and moral aversions 
and convictions of his hearers are the orator’s best friends, 
and by carefully stringing together .platitudes and maxims 
that reflect their outlook on life he can win for himself the 
reputation of being a man of sound moral character, and a 
clear thinker, and give to his discourse a counterfeit logic. 

“According to Aristotle, the assumption of a high moral 
tone suggests that the speaker has a noble nature — a sugges- 
tion that carries all the more weight the less intelligent the 
audience is.” 

The above, gentlemen, is from Aristotle’s politics written 
2,300 years ago. 

Who, familiar with the fact that these hints are well over 
2,000 years old, will let himself be fooled by them? On 
the other hand, as we know all too well, these tricks work 
today as well as ever—and seduce even those with formal 
education. I submit to you that the plausible-sounding, 
pious-speaking, self-seeking politicians would find it more 
difficult if their hearers knew how old this sort of guff really 
is, and I suggest that the study of the life of Rome and Greece 
would have taught this. 

And if knowledge of the past may save us from falling 
headlong for the wiles of the politician, may it not also save 
us from swallowing hook, line, and sinker some of the cure- 
alls offered today? 

Again and again (and again) we have presented to us 
new ideas, those which are hoary with age. All too often 
these ideas are snapped up by the populace under the impres- 
sion that they are original with the advocate. 

In many cases knowledge of history would show that these 
ideas have been advanced often before and have a long his- 
tory of failure. 

Examples of such ideas which have been swallowed whole 
under the impression that they were original brain children 
of their advocates are numerous — too numerous to men- 
tion more than a few. 

Almost every country has recently devalued its currency. 
We did it in 1933 and called it ‘revaluing the price of gold,” 


thereby making it seem as if it affected only a few wealthy 
persons; no mention was made that it would inevitably raise 
all costs so that it partially confiscated all savings, life in- 
surance, etc. 

Is this a new idea? Far from it. About 600 years before 
Christ, Solon devalued the Athenian drachma by almost 
exactly the same percent as Britain recently devalued the 
pound, and if the British do not have happier results than 
the Athenians did they are going to be very much disap- 
pointed. 

Devaluation was resorted to over and over again in Rome 
during the Republic, again under Nero, again under Aurelius, 
again under Commodus and again under Severus. Always 
more and more inflation, and each time followed by sky- 
rocketing prices until finally Diocletian attempted in A. D. 
301 to stabilize the currency but it was too late. 

In Britain today, we find a war-weary nation, victorious 
in war but economically crushed, placing its hope in the 
nationalization of industry, many naively believing that this 
is an original thought of the labor government now in power. 
Is it new? Let me quote from Will Durant’s interesting 
history of Rome entitled “Caesar and Christ.” I think you 
will agree it has a modern ring. He is speaking of the time 
of Diocletian about A. D. 300: 

“Diocletian, in his new deal, brought many branches of 
industry under complete state control beginning with the 
import of grain; he persuaded the shipowners, merchants, 
and crew engaged in this trade to accept such control in re- 
turn for government guarantees of security in employment 
and returns. 

“The state had long since owned most of the quarries, salt 
deposits, and mines. It went on to control establishments 
producing for the army, the bureaucracy, or the court. In 
munition factories, textile mills, and bakeries the govern- 
ment required a minimum product, bought this at its own 
price and made the associations of manufacturers responsible 
for carrying out orders and specifications. If this procedure 
proved inadequate it completely nationalized these factories. 
Gradually the majority of industrial establishments were 
brought under the control of the corporate state. 

“Such a system could not work without price control. In 
301 Diocletian and his colleagues issued an edict fixing prices 
and wages. 

“He fixed the price at which 700 or more articles could 
be sold and he fixed the wages of many different kinds of 
labor including the carpenter, the painter, the writer, the 
teacher, the advocate or counsel for presenting a case, and he 
even fixed the price to be paid to baby-sitters. 

“The weakness of this managed economy lay in its admin- 
istrative cost. ‘To support the bureaucracy, the court, the 
army, the building program, and the dole, taxation rose to 
unprecedented heights.” 

But why go on except to say that the whole effort ended 
in miserable failure so that Rome collapsed under Diocletian’s 
successor. The voters of Britain might think twice before 
going further in this direction if they realized that nationali- 
zation is no bright new idea. 

Example after example of old notions now pulled out of 
the hat in this country and offered as new could be given, 
so let us take but one more — one which today is the mat- 
ter of extreme concern to us: communism. 

It is foolish merely to denounce communism with such 
expressions as “I don’t see how anyone can be a Communist,” 
or to imagine that all Communists are sodden, bushy-haired 
clouts or ape men. 

Unfortunately it appeals to hundreds of millions of people, 
even including a surprising number in our own country. The 
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vast majority of these are sincere idealists. 
take. 

Its leaders may be in it for personal power and wealth 
but it must be supported by followers who believe in it. 

To many of these communism is offered as a new solu- 
tion (at least no older than Marx) and this claim is ac- 
cepted at face value. But this is far from true. Its general 
principles were considered long ago and even old Aris- 
tophanes poked fun at them 2,300 years ago in his hit play 
Ecclesiazusae. In this play a lady Communist says: 

“IT want all to have a share of everything and all property 
to be common; there will no longer be either rich or poor; 
no longer shall we see one man harvesting vast tracts of 
land while another has not ground to be buried in; I in- 
tend that there shall be only one and the same condition of 
life for all; I shall begin by making land, money, every- 
thing that is private property common to all. 

“But who shall do all the work?’ asks Blepyrus, another 
character in the play. 

“Oh,” says Praxagora, “we shall have to have slaves.” 

Twenty-three hundred years ago this was written; so you 
see our student of Greek culture will not be taken in by 
any illusion that communism is something that has just been 
pulled out of the hat. 

Time and patience limit me from giving example after 
example of how training in the so-called “useless” field of 
classic history would make our students sophisticated in the 
good sense of the word. I suggest that such learning would 
give our children the opportunity of leaving school with the 
vigor of youth and the vicarious experience of the ages, 
whereas most of our present training tends to turn them out 
with competence in a trade but with the innocence of babes. 
And why shouldn’t they be innocent? All their lives have 
been spent in learning plastics or electronics or air-condi- 
tioning or salesmanship, or what not, and if perchance they 
have been given a year or so in English it is carefully ex- 
plained that this will enable them to make a sales talk or 
write a letter to a customer. 

I have recently been informed that there are 1,726 of the 
2,500 high schools and many colleges and universities in the 
United States who are using textbooks infiltrated with un- 
American propaganda, presumably written by Socialists or 
Communists for the purpose of indoctrinating millions upon 
millions of our young people in socialism and communism, 
another one of many tricks of the Russians to destroy the 
American way of life. 

This should alarm us to another need for a greater study 
of ancient history, and I suggest that professors, teachers, 
school board members, and parents make every effort to pro- 
tect our young people. 


Make no mis- 


The Difference 


The defense of our country demands that our citizens 
have more than competence in a trade in order that they and 
their leaders make wise decisions on the problems now before 
us. We have paid and are paying heavily for this lack of 
capable leadership. 

If ever we needed an informed citizenry and leadership, 
it is today. It is a trite remark that the United States has a 
way of winning wars but losing the peace. If we are to play 
a prominent role as a world power, the only strong power 
adhering to a democracy, we desperately need to be pre- 
— to understand not only ourselves but other people as 
well. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of unsophisticated 
leadership and an unenlightened citizenry, and I believe the 
best way to secure this is through liberalizing our education 
by the study of ancient history. 

Do not mistake me. I certainly do not mean that training 
in engineering, law or medicine have no technical content, 
but I do contend that space should be found for the liberal 
subjects which alone can make a man at home in all places 
and in all ages. 

I believe the man with a mind trained and familiar with 
all the foreign ideologies and isms, including communism, 
will for that very reason the more firmly hold to our sys- 
tem, and moreover, have a reason for the faith that is in him. 
In fact, I think this is far more effective, at least at the col- 
lege level, than all the special courses in why I am an Ameri- 
can, which are so often proposed, 

These all too often amount to nothing more than the 
shameless boasting of our material wealth. 

We need to emphasize the things that make people great 
instead of the things that make them merely comfortable. 

And now in closing: 

May I remind you that few, if any, civilizations have fallen 
from outside attack. The downfall of nations, particularly 
the Roman Republic, was the fact that they changed from 
a frugal, efficient government to an inefficient and lavish 
government with subsidies, doles, and other socialistic plans, 
thus creating bureaucracies and dictatorships with resulting 
confiscatory taxations. 

America today is facing difficult times, because there is 
the possible danger that we, too, might join the long list of 
fallen nations. Only Americans can save America. And we 
cannot stop the trend without vision. 

We have already discovered that we do not receive vision 
by inspiration. But it is not too late to discover that visioin 
is the product of information and thought, and make no mis- 
take, we must have vision. For it is as true today as when 
Solomon said it. 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” Thank you. 
And God save America. 


t 


INDIVIDUAL DISTINGUISHED FROM THE MASS 


By HARRY K. ZELLER, JR., Pastor, McPherson Church of the Brethren, McPherson, Kansas 
Delivered at The New Era Banquet, La Verne College, La Verne, California, March 9, 1951 


dered what justification there was for our being here 
tonight. I knew that an address is what a minister 
will not cross the street to hear but will cross the continent 
to deliver—and that seemed to account for my presence! 
But what of your presence here—gathered as you are from 


\ I made my swift journey across the states I pon- 


many places and great distances—does your being here make 
sense? 

I knew that educational institutions by the hundreds are 
available to students in this fabulous state of California. I 
considered the extensive program of state supported higher 
education which is without a peer in these United States. 
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Then I thought of this small college, dwelling here in the 
midst of the giants of higher education, and I wondered 
what would be THe Dirrerence if La Verne did not exist 
at all! Would there be any difference in the intellectual 
climate of these states which comprise your constituency ? 
Would there be any difference in the spiritual sensitiveness 
of the Church of the Brethren on the Pacific slope? 

I conceded that there would be some difference. I knew 
that La Verne College had contributed materially to the 
mental astuteness of its students, the well-being of its com- 
munity, and the destiny of its church. But, | kept asking 
myself, is THe DirreRENCE enough to merit the slavish 
devotion, the consuming energy, the cutting sacrifice which 
has been required to keep it alive? 

One might well ask how the small Christian college like 
La Verne differs from the thousands of other educational 
institutions which seek to train the minds of youth. With 
its smaller endowments, its fewer students, its more limited 
facilities, its more circumscribed faculties, its thinner cata- 
logues, its poorer athletic teams, and a whole host of other 
inferiorities—what makes THE DiFFERENCE in the Christian 
college ? 

I concluded that there was a difference—a whale of a 
difference! What, then, is THe DirFERENCE? 


I 


THe Dirrerence is that here the individual is distin- 
guished from the mass. In the Mid-Century Appraisal at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at which the world’s 
top thinkers took a long, hard look at the world and what is 
now cankering it, it was concluded—among other things— 
that society is “so intensively organized that the individual 
is become helpless and ineffective.” “A mechanical civiliza- 
tion produces machines and devours men,” is the terse way 
Bernanos has analyzed the same trend. 

Undeniably, ours is the era of a big time. We measure 
value by volume, confuse quality with gross, and weigh an 
educational institution by the thickness of its catalogue plus 
the length of its roster of professors. 

Thus we are driven pell-mell into the clutches of two perils. 
For one thing, in the surge for size an appalling mediocrity 
and a wretched morality are engulfing us. This happens so 
easily, because, secondly, we have made short shrift of per- 
sonality, the most valuable ingredient in the whole scheme 
of creation. 

If, in the end or sooner, we are to bail our tottering world 
out of its present morass we shall need to concentrate on new 
quality individuals. We are not dependent now upon mass 
movements, but upon personal conviction. We are not wait- 
ing now for a bold pronouncement over the public address 
systems of the world, but upon a clear reception of the still 
small voice. The hinge of destiny, I predict, will move a 
little in some quiet chapel or isolated class room, not in the 
crowded football stadium or—if you will pardon me—even 
in Hollywood Bowl. 

Kermit Eby returned recently to his first love, teaching— 
the kind of teaching which runs a plowshare thru the soil 
of the mind. Looking back on his former work as Educational 
Director of the C. 1. O., Eby confessed that his efforts were 
primarily aimed at manipulating the minds of multitudes. 
He wrote, 


“Mass media and propaganda are manipulative tools. 
Through their use we-can control the minds of men 
and direct them to our own ends. But in so doing we 
assume the role of gods. And we are not gods; but 
finite men . . . Men and women are to be loved and 








helped, not manipulated. They are ends unto them- 
selves, not means to ends.” 


As the frames in which life is cast increase in their 
magnitude, the cultivation of the individual as a person is 
the more imperative. As the notion that conduct patterns 
are determined by statistical norms has its fling—polls by 
Gallup, reports by Kinsey, and opinion samplers of every 
sort—the crucial nature of individual nurture is the more 
evident. As the ticket window contacts of life increase, more 
people bumping elbows and fewer touching hearts, what we 
can do for the individual—even for one person—leaps into 
significance. There is a dear story about a humble woman 
who was asked by a census taker how many children she had. 
Affectionately she began to name her brood, for a brood 
it was: “Well, let’s see; there’s Jimmy and then Jane, fol- 
lowed by Wilbur and Sue, and...” “No, no,” interrupted 
the exasperated census taker, “I don’t want the names, just 
the number, just the number.” The widow’s hurt pride shot 
thru her hot retort, ‘““They ain’t got numbers; all got names.” 
Her care for each echoed the spirit of One who called His 
own by name and led them out, who took the time and 
trouble to see individuals as persons. 

The small Christian college is uniquely equipped to dis- 
tinguish the name from the number, to focus its efforts on 
the person. One could earnestly hope that the small Christian 
college could eschew any inferiority of size and, rather than 
aping magnitude, seek to be large enough to be not big and 
thus small enough to be great. If I may utter a single word 
of testimony here . . . it is now reasonably clear to me that 
in all probability I, who seemed often too little and too late 
in the game of life, might have been lost in the maelstrom 
of existence, mangled in the mass of the multitude, but for 
Tue DirreRENCcE which a small college like La Verne made 
in my life. 


Il 


Tue DirrerENcE is that here horizons are broadened even 
as the goal of life is more sharply focused. One of the un- 
fortunate paradoxes of history is that where better goals 
of life have been held sharply those goals were often based 
on narrow, even bigoted, concepts of existence; whereas, 
when the horizons were widened the goals became fuzzy or 
were lost sight of entirely. Not a few times the cure was 
worse than the disease. You will recall that the curious 
religionists of the Middle Ages spurned looking into the 
microscope for fear of seeing something which might destroy 
their faith. The unlettered have long possessed a suspicion 
that much learning maketh one not only mad, but also 
heretical ! 

This problem of broadened horizons is the more acute in 
our day. Life is more complex. Our duties are much more 
specialized. Our work is with fragments, and the craftman’s 
satisfaction in seeing whole the end product of his labor is 
gone. Knowledge, having been multiplied by the square of 
the speed of light, is infinitely more dangerous. History is 
changing so rapidly that the insights of one decade become 
the provincialisms of the next. In the swift kaleidoscope of 
current events the map must be revised daily to keep it con- 
temporary. One is reminded of the Latin teacher who was 
watching the history professor altering a boundary on a wall 
map which was already so marked up that its frontiers were 
confused. She stroked her case-hardened Latin textbook and 
observed with relief, ‘I’m thankful that my subject is dead!” 
She was a shirt-tail relative of the mother who wanted to 


buy her son a map of the world which did not have Russia 
on it! 
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There are times when we wish we did not know. The 
wise man of the Old Testament understood this well when he 
said, “The more you know the more you ache.” When the 
giant Hale telescope on Palomar Mountain was dedicated, 
Raymond Fosdick reminded the scientists assembled there 
that twenty years previously, when the 200-inch telescope was 
first discussed, one of the Rockefeller Foundation trustees 
objected. “Aren’t we acquiring more knowledge than we 
can assimilate?” he asked. But there was no forbidding the 
extension of knowledge, no retreat from the unwelcome intru- 
sion of new ideas, no veto on building telescopes. New views 
are often inconvenient, sometimes downright disturbing, but 
the world has no place for the small view. Scientist Fosdick 
expressed a hope, which was really a prayer, when the Hale 
telescope was dedicated: 


“This telescope can furnish our stricken society with 
some measure of healing perspective. This great new win- 
dow will bring . . . into fresh focus the mystery of the 
universe.” * z 


But broadened horizons in themselves are not encugh. If 
we broaden the horizon—as most educational institutions do 
_—and fail to keep the purposes of life in sharp focus before 
the eyes of the student, his last estate is worse than his first. 
To develop competence without character in a mechanized, 
electronic, atomic age is hazardous. We now well realize 
that much of the tragedy of our time—this red hell of war 
which has engulfed the earth—had its genesis not in broad- 
ened horizons, but in confused goals. 

We speak of a high living standard as representing a 


broadened horizon for the good life. And so it may be, but 
a high living standard is one of those vicious cycles which can 
destroy man if he is unable to keep clearly in focus the goal of 
life. A quick flip thru Better Homes and Gardens or House 
Beautiful, for example, may, broaden one’s horizon about a 
high living standard—if he takes the advertisements seri- 
ously! But, if he is not able to distinguish the indispensable 
from the paraphernalia, to sort the necessary from the trivial, 
he merely feeds a gnawing insecurity which will eat his 
happiness away. Weaver, in the penetrating volume, Ideas 
Have Consequences, points out that “one of the strangest 
disparities of history lies between the sense of abundance felt 
by older and simpler societies and the sense of scarcity felt 
by the ostensibly richer societies of today.” ‘Slow economic 
strangulation,” is the way Péguy described this sense of never 
having enough to keep up! 

Education is a broadened horizon, but it may lead to the 
pride and egotism which makes the student a strutter instead 
of a servant. All students leaving Oxford should possess a 
superiority, wrote James Barrie, which would enable them to 
hear a thousand nightingales, eat all the elephants in Hindu- 
stan, and pick their teeth with the spires of the Strasbourg 
Cathedral! What monstrous aims!—to expect even nightin- 
gales to sing at his command, to masticate the largest edible 
things, and as a final symbol of arrogant possession, stand like 
a giant astride it all, blithely picking his teeth on the delicately 
carved towers of the Strasbourg Cathedral. 

Without goals for life which are eternally right, without 
aims scribed by the plumbline which swings invisibly from the 
height of heaven to the heart of the earth, without purposes 
constantly sharpened and brought into focus, broadened hori- 
zons foster such braggadocio as that. 

The genius and charm of the small Christian college is 
that while it broadens the student’s horizon it never permits 
him to lose sight of the goal of life. It will not for one 


* Vital Speeches, Vol. 14, No. 19, July 15, 1948. 


moment permit him to forget that he is a child of God, a 
bit of God’s unrepeated handiwork. It constantly impresses 
upon him the fact that if he lives aright he lives to do God’s 
will and work. Its campus is electric with an audible and 
silent awareness that men and women are intended to be God- 
dedicated and God-directed; that they never go it on their 
own; that all life is sacred, sensible, and serviceable. 


Ill 


Tue DirFerENce is that here all the facts of life are con- 
verted into faith for living. The small Christian college 
is done with education for the sake of education. It sees no 
rhyme or reason in increasing knowledge if character does 
not ascend. It realizes the futility of bestowing potent tools 
unless it can also teach concern for humanity. It is unin- 
terested in multiplying skills unless it can also deepen happi- 
ness. Henry James declared that there are some chefs who 
make “sauces for fish that would allow you to swallow your 
grandmother with a clear conscience.”’ Such skill is not the 
aim of the small Christian college, unless it can also impart 
concern for the selective use of the sauce! The garrulous 
Goethe, contemplating Napoleon’s sacking of a city, wrote 
a poem in praise of the smooth organization and sheer power 
of the operation, a poem which contained not one word about 
the brutal inhumanity of the disaster. The small Christian 
college does not think it worthwhile to nurture skill in the 
art of sonnet writing for the sake of the sonnet, unless it can 
also impart that yearning compassion which takes the sting 
from human misery and gives wings to shackled hope; unless 
it can help put into words that insight which 
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... carried from land to land 
The gasp of Hiroshima— 
Soft on a mushroom cloud.” 


The small Christian college is done with science as sheer 
science, done with sociology as mere sociology. It holds that 
education per se has reached the point of no return, its neuter 
gender is abolished, its impartiality an illusion, and declares 
that education is either plus or minus, that it is bound to help 
or hurt. 

At Dartmouth College there is a mural which Orozco 
daubed on the walls of Baker Library in a single night. Lying 
on a gigantic delivery table is a colossal mother skeleton. 
The delivery table is made up of great books, all tremendous 
tomes. The attend obstetrician is a skeleton clad in an aca- 
demic gown with appropriate mortarboard. He has just 
delivered a tiny skeleton, which he holds in his hands with 
meticulous care. The little skeleton wears a mortarboard, too. 
In the foreground are glass-domed jars. In each jar is a tiny 
skeleton, each wearing a mortarboard—stillborn ideas deliv- 
ered from the gigantic mother skeleton, the university. In the 
near background are several figures, each wearing cap and 
hood, signifying the educational institutions of the world. 
Behind them, in flaming red, are the fires of a world con- 
sumed by greed, revolution, and war. 

The pedantic may charge that the brush of the painter is 
merely the cynic’s thrust at education. But Orozco is not 
ridiculing the search for truth, though admittedly he does 
imply that our hope is not in Bostonians “with big heads full ’ 
of cold brains.” His mural is an agonized plea for creative, 
constructive—yea, consecrated—use of knowledge. He de- 
plores the use of research findings to make tomes and corpses. 
His scorn is not unmerited in these times which find scientists 
concentrating on the means of death rather than the methods 
of life. Contrast this use of knowledge with that of Albert 
Schweitzer, declared by many to be the Leonardo de Vinci 
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of the twentieth century. Of him I heard a toastmistress say, 
in his presence, “Everything he has written leaves us with a 
tool in our hands. There is more healing in his shadow than 
he will ever know.” 


The atomic era is driving us to the perception that the 
educational procedure to be justified must lead at last from 
the facts (the raw materials of knowledge) to faith (“the 
choice of the nobler hypothesis,” to use Dean Inge’s defi- 
nition). 

Horace Bushnell was once a skeptical tutor at Yale. He 
sharpened the blue steel spike of his mind that he might stab 
it into the faith of his fellow students. In the midst of a 
revival he said that, like a great snag in a running stream, 
he caught and stopped the newly launched boats as they came 
down. One night the diabolical futility of it caught up with 
him, and he asked himself for what purpose was further 
knowledge if it was used to destroy and not to build. That 
night he prayed: 


“O God, I believe there is an eternal difference between 
right and wrong, and I hereby give myself up to do the 
right and refrain from the wrong. I believe that Thou 
dost exist, and if Thou canst hear my cry and wilt reveal 
Thyself to me, I pledge myself to do Thy will, and I make 
this pledge fully, freely, and forever.” 


Lest you suspect me of consciously coercing that conclusion 
because I am a minister, permit me to quote from an authority 
who has been at the far opposite extreme in the matter of 
scientific fact versus spiritual faith. In a recent analysis of 
the uncertain future, Bertrand Russell declared that science 
can offer man greater well-being than he has ever known 
provided three conditions are met: war must be abolished, 
ultimate power must be evenly distributed, and the growth 
of the population must be limited. But, he continues, to 
accomplish these ends man must go deeper, and here I quote 
him verbatim: 


“The root of the matter is a very simple and old- 
fashioned thing, a thing so simple I am almost ashamed 


to mention it, for fear of the derisive smile with which the 
wise critic will greet my words. The thing I mean— 
please forgive me for mentioning it—is love, Christian 
love, or compassion. If you feel this you have a motive 
for existence, a guide for action, a reason for courage, an 
imperative necessity for intellectual honesty.” 

The small Christian college sees Truth in this larger 
framework. It spells Truth with a capital “T.” Realizing 
that Truth is neither to the right, nor to the left, but in the 
heights, the small Christian college... 


NourisHEs the moments of spiritual inspiration as 
carefully as it cultivates the methods of scientific investi- 
gation... 


CREATES an atmosphere in which the ultimate meanings 
are explored as exhaustively as are the tangible real- 
SES 2 oo 

Bewieve that the law of falling bodies is of no more 
consequence than the stunning miracle of love... 


Decxares that the tools for intelligent living include 
faith and forgiveness as well as syntax and the slide 
rule... 


Hops that the cross is a symbol not inferior to a 
formula in chemistry ... 


REGARDS prayer as being as important as football... 
Devetops a fellowship of seekers who are engaged in 
the quest of a better understanding of God, a wider 
knowledge of the universe He has made, and a fuller 
insight into the human life which God by the breath of 
-His own essence created; which fellowship has as its 


aspiration the achievement of life as it could be in a society 
as it should be. 


That, my friends, is THe DirFERENCE. And a whale of a 
difference it is! Enough to merit whatever of struggle and 
sweat, agony and energy, toils and tears may be required. 
May God bless you and guide those student generations for 
whom your efforts today may make THE DIFFERENCE in the 
world of tomorrow. 


Human Rights and the State 


THE NECESSITY OF CIVIL AUTHORITY 


By DR. BRENDAN F. BROWN, Dean, Law School, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Villanova College Forum, Villanova Pa., March 15, 1951 


as patriarchal, or tribal, Society preceded the State in 
history. But eventually temporal authority was 
exercised in accordance with a political pattern, by an em- 
bryo-state or pre-state, and thus became civil authority. City 
states emerged and then larger polities. Civil authority com- 
peted with other types of social discipline, but grew stronger 
as the jurisdiction of the State widened with the growth of 
its coercive, moral and physical power and the increase of its 
functions. More and more did the State obtain control of 
the forces which directed and guided the activities of natural 
society. 
Thus the State became a perfect, natural, civil society, in 
the sense that it was sufficient unto itself in its own sphere for 


CD ese by some kind of temporal authority, such 


the achievement of its relevant objectives, and the develop- 
ment of temporal social life. It is doubtful whether the State 
continued to be a perfect society, however, with the emergence 
of the fact of world society, long an ideal, which has resulted 
in the interdependence of all national States upon each other 
and the international social order. But it is certain that the 
Church, with which the State stands in juxtaposition, is a 
perfect society, for the Church is, and has always been, of 
universal extent and is independent of any higher authority 
in its proper sphere. It is equally certain that the Family is 
an imperfect society, for it depends upon participation in the 
life of Society, which has been politically organized, for its 
complete development. 

All types of Society exist for man, in ultimate analysis, as 
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necessary means by which he may achieve his maximum 
natural and supernatural welfare in this life, as a prelude 
to happiness in the next. It is man, not Society, which is 
endowed with reason and a morally free will. The societies of 
the family, the State and the Church are not separate, there- 
fore, with respect to their final purpose, namely, the perfec- 
tion of human nature as ordained by Divine will. But they 
do function in three distinct spheres, representing different 
aspects of social living. For dialectical purposes, each may 
be segregated from the other, and discussed in regard to the 
subject of human rights. 


Man ought to live in the society of his fellow men. This 
is so because he has been created with a social nature which 
attains perfect sufficiency of life only in communion with 
other social and rational creatures. This social nature is 
partly animal and partly rational, (i. e.) a blend of rational- 
ized animality. Even animals live in union with others of 
their own kind, by instinct, though there is no communion of 
rationality. How much greater is the need for men to realize 
that more perfect social life based on reason, which their 
nature dictates. 


But civil or temporal authority is essential to hold Society 
together and to make it workable. This authority directs the 
members of Society to one common purpose, (i. e.) natural 
happiness, so as effectively to make possible their harmonious 
coexistence for the sake of the common good. Hence a State 
or pre-state is necessary for man, as the instrument for the 
practical application of civil authority. Not only is Society 
a requirement of natural law, but also civil authority, and its 
medium, the State, which organizes, systematizes and exer- 
cises that authority. 


The State in turn requires a hierarchy of men who con- 
stitute the government for the handling of its affaizs. What- 
ever form the State may assume, it is obvious that certain 
persons must be in positions of responsibility with authority 
to make final decisions. It is imperative that lesser authority 
be distributed among subordinates. 


THE HuMAN RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


The individual is a human person for he has been en- 
dowed with the faculties of will and reason, which entitle 
him to expect, from all other persons, a recognition of his 
supreme worth, value, and dignity. From this, it follows 
that the human person has certain inalienable rights, and, on 
the basis of inexorable logic, corresponding duties. The 
rights of the individual, as such, or as a member of the 
family, which has been described as the effect of the expanded 
individual life, the rights of the State, and the rights of 
Society, are all human rights, considered in different senses. 
But usually human rights are viewed from the position of 
their assertion in the name of the individual. They are 
necessary for man to fulfill his purpose in this life. But this 
conception has been challenged by certain political scientists, 
and jurists, throughout the centuries. Erroneous ideas have 
been advanced in this connection. Hence it will be helpful 
to explain what these rights are not. 


Human rights are not merely material interests, which are 
reducible to physical or psychological appetites, clamoring for 
legal recognition. They are not claims to satisfy whatever 
may be regarded arbitrarily as a need by men. They are not 
the wherewithal by which men can assert and satisfy the im- 
pulses and instincts of their animality, activated and ex- 
pressed without reference to their rationality. 


Such rights are not the arbitrary creations of legal, or 
political, power in Society which secure material interests, 








selected and validated by judges or legislators, who have re- 
lied upon vague tests of subjectivism, or emotion, or non- 
rational response to disputes between litigants, or groups, 
where economic interests are in collision. They are not the 
means by which selected interests are accorded an adjudica- 
tion by means of a legal writ, or remedy, when they clash in 
the arena of litigation. 

Human rights do not spring from compacts, or contracts, 
or bargains between men. They are not produced by human 
will. There was no state of nature in which man was without 
these rights. They are not the price which he received in ex- 
change for the surrender of an alleged untrammeled physical 
freedom, or moral liberty, existing before the State. 


Nor are these rights derived from physical force or coercion. 
Might does not create them, however necessary it may be for 
their successful assertion. They are not descriptions of what 
is actually allowed persons in Society by the State. 

In the concrete, the individual has rights of personality 
and substance. Rights of personality give assurance that a 
human being will not be treated as a thing or entity, with 
resulting impairment of a status which is his birthright. They 
demarcate a sphere of freedom and moral autonomy which 
the natural law prescribes as the sine qua non for the fulfill- 
ment of his destiny on earth. Without these rights, there 
would be no recognition in theory, or in fact, of the difference 
between man and beast. The most basic right of personality 
is that of life itself, physical, mental and moral. This means 
that the individual within reason is entitled to liberty of 
body and mind, honor, good reputation, belief and opinion, 
freedom of will, and of worship, free determination, and 
choice of a vocation, freedom to form a family, and to as- 
sociate with his fellow men. Other rights of personality 
include those of the integrity of the physical person. 

Besides these rights of personality, man has rights of sub- 
stance or property. Without them, rights of personality 
would have no practical significance. The institution of 
property for man has been ordained by the natural law. 
Otherwise he would no longer be a person, but would become 
absolutely dependent on those having the right to with-hold 
property from him. Besides rational life requires that man 
be entitled to property which may be reserved for future use 
in reasonable quantity. This is not to say that man has a 
right to any particular property regime. 

Property rights are the manifest implications of the re- 
quirements of substance for the adequate satisfaction of 
human physical and natural needs. Food, shelter, clothing, 
recreation, education and security for the individual and for 
the members of his family, who are dependent on him, in 
reasonable amount, as ascertained in relation to the relevant 
factors of time, place, the economic status of the particular 
society, and the personal status of the specific human being, 
are examples of what is to be expected from this right. 


THe HuMAN RIGHTS OF THE STATE 


But there is another person in Society, namely the State, 
which also has rights and duties. These are to be considered 
in relation to those of the human person. The State is not 
a human person, but rather a moral person. But it is more 
than a fiction. The moral personality of the State, which 
exists in reality, though not in actuality, is derived from the 
essence of the human persons, who are members of the 
particular Society. The nature of the moral personality of 
the State is to be found in the relationship between the in- 
dividuals in Society and the metaphysical unity. These in- 
dividuals constitute the foundation in actuality. 
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As a moral person, the State has an existence over and 
above the individuals who constitute the civil Society in 
question. It has a permanent unity which communicates 
cohesiveness te Society. That it should have such unity is a 
conclusion derived from the natural law which sanctions all 
methods and means which are most relevant and appropriate 
for the realization of the common good of man in Society. 
‘The abstracted unity of the moral person of the State is 
analogous to that of a corporation aggregate in positive law. 
Natural law is the incorporating law of the State. 

Like the State, Society itself enjoys a certain distinctive 
unity, with its own particular rights and duties. But as in the 
instance of the State, Society is not a Monster, nor a 
Frankenstein, nor a Robot existing as such. The rights and 
duties of State and Society have so meaning, or significance, 
except as they are the enlarged rights and duties of the human 
person, as members of a group. Rights and duties, from 
whatever point of view they may be considered, are basically 
means for the promotion of the good of the individual and the 
welfare of all, insofar as that coincides with private good. 

Since the State controls the positive legal order, it may 
enforce its own rights, but the individual and Society must 
depend upon the State for the validation of theirs. Because 
of this control, the State is the danger spot in Society, for 
there is always the temptation on the part of those who 
wield the power of the State to use it for their own ad- 
vantage, and for the enforcement of asserted rights of the 
State, at the expense of those of the individual and Society. 
To prevent the exploitation of the legal order, by the leaders 
of the State, the limits of State action are marked off by a 
Constitution, which also establishes a pattern for the dis- 
tribution of civil authority among the various organs of the 
State. 

A Constitution is a statement, formulated at a given point 
of time in history, which is intended to record in technical 
language the fundamental fact that the State, though 
sovereign in the sense that it has the plenitude of just tem- 
poral power, is morally and juridically subordinated to ob- 
e natural law and the positive law resulting therefrom. 
A Constitution postulates the existence of a regime of ob- 
jective ethical standards, which neither the State, nor the 
will of the people, creates. 

A Constitution is evidence of natural law, although it is 
not itself natural law. A Constitution may assume many 
forms. It may distribute civil authority along monarchical, 
aristocratic or democratic lines. It may be the product of the 
judicial process, primarily, as in England, or of legislative 
action, as in this country. It may or may not be in writing. 
These formal factors have significance, but they are relatively 
accidental. The substance of a Constitution is restraint of 
the political sovereign by guarantees of the rights of the 
individual as such, and as a member of a family and of 
Society. This was the essence of Magna Carta, which was 
wrung from King John at Runnymede, in 1215, and which 
became the starting point of Anglo-American constitutional 
history. 

Within the framework of the Constitution, the State has 
the right and duty of establishing a legal order which will 
strive to effectuate commutative justice, between men in their 
private, dealings with each other, legal justice in reference 
to the duties of the individual to the State, distributive justice, 
as dispensed by the State in regard to citizens, and social 
justice, as related to the rightful claims of the community. 
' This legal order may assume any shape elected by the 
sovereign authority of the State, as long as it does not exceed 
the limitations imposed by the higher moral law. 


Tr 
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The State has certain rights in virtue of the authority 
which it possesses to promote the common temporal welfare, 
the purpose of its existence. It ceases to have these rights 
if it fails to protect and foster the rights of the citizen, or 
if it absorbs the individual and the family, or if it does not 
strive toward the goal of peace and security by which families 
and individual citizens have the free exercise of their rights, 
and are enabled to enjoy the greatest temporal and spiritual 
prosperity possible in this life by the mutual union and co- 
ordination of the work of all. 

By analogy with the rights of the individual, the State 
has rights of personality and substance. The State, as a 
juristic person, has the right of life, and survival, self- 
preservation and independence. It has the right of exclusive 
legislation and jurisdiction within its territory, the right of 
legation, the right of integrity, the right of freedom of action, 
and of continuity of personality. It has rights of property, 
both as a juristic person and as the guardian and protector 
of social rights. 

But the State has no right to an unrestricted field of action. 
The State is not an ultimate. Its duties flow from the moral 
necessity of preserving inviolate the rightful spheres of 
authority of the individual, the family and Society. 


The administration of the State should not be for the 
advantage of the ruler, but for the benefit of those whom he 
rules. Persons who have the power to set in motion the 
coercive physical forces of Society should inhibit themselves, 
even in the absence of a constitutional or positive legal order. 
Heads of States must rule under the law of nature, and if 
there is a just positive law, they must govern under that. 
But if there is no positive law, they must rule under the 
objective moral order. 


The individual owes duties to the State. The repre- 
sentatives of civil authority have the right to coerce the 
citizen when he refuses without reason to do his duty. Rights 
may be allowed individuals and families only on condition 
that the common good of all Society be preserved, and wrong 
to every individual abolished. While the individual exists 
for the social authority, for certain purposes, he does so 
ultimately only insofar as this is essential for the realization 
of his proper destiny. 


THe HuMAN RIGHTs oF SocIETY 


Besides the rights of the individual, and of the State, there 
are also the rights of Society. These social rights are also 
human rights, somewhat similar in kind to the rights of the 
State, insofar as they are asserted in the name of an ab- 
stracted entity, but obtain their vitality from the rights of 
the individual person. Hence the rights of Policy and of 
Society are vicarious. The concept of the unity of Society, 
and the setting apart of Society as a distinct abstraction, with 
respect to the individual and the State, developed only 
gradually. The idea that certain acts of gross injustice, 
namely, crimes, were assaults upon Society appeared long 
before it was realized that other acts of injustice also invaded 
the rights of Society. 

Social rights include the right that there should be 
security for all, and that the basic social institutions, such as 
the domestic, the religious, the political, and the economic, 
should be perpetuated and allowed an opportunity for growth 
and expansion. Society has a right to demand good moral 
behavior on the part of the members of the community. It has 
a right to have its resources conserved and protected, such as 
its material and human assets. It has a right to insist upon 
economic, political, and cultural progress. Finally, Society 
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has a right that the life of each individual should be the 
concern of every other member, so that Society requires 
freedom, opportunity, and just conditions of life for all. In 


short, there is practical acceptance of the principle of one for 
all and all for one. 


HuMAN RIGHTS AND THE LEGAL ORDER 


Human rights are made effective by the legal order of the 
State or pre-State. History records the fierce struggle which 
was required before the scholastic doctrine of these rights 
became recognized by law and the State, even to a limited 
extent. In the first or primitive period of positive law, and 
the temporal authority which it implemented, only the 
kindred or family was considered as a unit of rights and 
duties, not the individual. Social authority sought the ex- 
tremely limited objective of only keeping the peace by regu- 
lating self-help and setting limits to the blood feud. 

After the transition from a kin-organized society to a 
politically controlled and directed community, kin ideas, such 
as tribal rules, were transformed or eliminated in the 
process of establishing and elaborating a functional political 
organization. The State emerged, but its objective was 
confined to affording social security by legal remedies, as 
contrasted with efforts of temporal authority to keep the 
peace by a system of fines and composition, in the primitive 
period. The period of strict law appeared, but while it 
endeavored to provide uniformity of action, nevertheless 
rights and duties were restricted to legal persons, not human 
beings as such. Not all men enjoyed legal personality, which 
was determined, for example, in Roman Society to which the 
Jus Civile applied, by accidental qualification of race, re- 
ligion, social, economic and political status, or citizenship. 
Legal personality in English Society, to which the classical 
Common law was referable, was also decided by certain 
arbitrary tests. 

It was not until the third period of the positive law, that 
the law of the State became applicable to all human beings, 
so that human and legal personality coincided. It was then 
that the scholastic conception of human rights and duties, in 
relation to the State, came to the fore. Law began to be 
concerned with demanding ethical conduct and good faith, 
as determined by reason and justice, and with compelling th: 
performance of certain moral duties. 

In the ensuing fourth period of the maturity of the law, 
represented by the securing of equality of opportunity and 
the protection of such acquisitions as property and liberty 
by means of legal rights, there was an emphasis upon the idea 
of individual rights as such. Indeed, there was a non- 
scholastic detachment of rights from duties, in this period, 
with resulting abuses, which were abetted by an amoral 
capitalism, unmindful of its obligation of social justice, 
stemming from the existence of rights belonging to the totality 
of men in the particular social community. 


But this erroneous notion of rights was not corrected by 
implementation of the scholastic doctrine that human rights 
must always be viewed against a social context, which mani- 
fests the impossibility of a healthy social organism and of 
the good of Society as a unit, unless each member thereof, 
in the dignity of his human personality, is supplied with all 
that is necessary for the exercise of his social functions. 
There arose, however, a theory of interests in place of 
rights. It was this radical shift of view which led to the 
rise of the Sociological School of Jurisprudence, which secu- 
larized the concept of rights and substituted Society for 
divine will and the sacredness of human Personality. 


THE Proposep CovENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


It is encouraging, however, to note that despite the for- 
mulation of deformed theories of human rights and un- 
successful attempts to make them work during the course 
of history, world civilization has now progressed to a stage, 
wherein the great States are considering the voluntary legal 
validation of those rights. 4 Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was approved by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations at Paris, on December 10, 1948. It was a statement 
of common standards of achievement, and an enumeration 
of economic and social, as well as civil and political, rights. 
But it was not a treaty. The United Nations is considering, 
at the present time, a proposed Draft of an International 
Covenant on Human Rights, which will have the force of a 
treaty, if, and when, ratified. By this treaty, positive inter- 
national law, as well as the municipal law of all the signa- 
tory nations, would undertake to recognize human rights 
and to give effect to them by necessary legislative, or other, 
measures. 

The present situation is in sharp contrast with the genesis 
of such celebrated Bills of Rights as Magna Carta, in the 
thirteenth century, the American Declaration of -Independ- 
ence, and the French Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
both in the eighteenth century, and the so-called Declaration 
of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia, in the twentieth 
century. These Declarations were all the result of a revolu- 
tionary process. They were the product of force, or the 
threat of force, aimed at the State. They were not the result 
of the voluntary action of the State. Hence the proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights, which is intended to be made 
effective by means of peaceful cooperation and agreement, is 
an important landmark on the road to universal acceptance 
by States of their responsibilities, even though nothing more 
will be done than to agree upon a catalogue of human rights, 
and to give written assurance that they will be respected 


by law. 


But while a listing of abstract human rights and their 
inclusion in Constitutions, Declarations, Manifestoes and 
Covenants are useful and praiseworthy, such action does not 
commit the State in question to that indispensable synthe- 
sizing principle which alone places human rights in proper 
juxtaposition with the claims of political and social authority. 
Such an inventory may mean different things to different 
States, for there is no commitment as to the source of these 
rights, or their extent, or quantity, or the conditions of 
their exercise, or the limits of their temporary suspension, 
or the individualizing facts of particular situations, or their 
general application, or their existence in regard to specific 
men, or the theory of justice controlling the scope of these 
rights. Historical evidence demonstrates that the precise 
concept of the nature of man, the family, the State, and 
Society, which is dominant, always determines the content 
and quality of these rights, especially with regard to the 
issue of their inalienability. 


Not all human beings were beneficiaries, at least immedi- 
ately, of the great Declarations of Human Rights of the 
past. Certain classes of men were regarded by a fiction as 
not part of society. 

Thus a considerable period of time was required before 
the natural law implications of what took place at Runny- 
mede were understood and given practical effect, because the 
system of villeinage, whereby a villein had no property rights 
against his Lord, nor legal remedy against him if assaulted 
or imprisoned, continued in England until the end of the 
sixteenth century; and because it was not until 1771 that 
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Lord Mansfield interpreted the English Common law in 
Sommersett’s Case as not recognizing a property right in 
Negro slaves. The American Declaration proclaimed that all 
men were created equal, and were endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, but it required a bloody Civil War to 
abolish the fiction that Negroes were not men. It may be 
doubtful whether or not the economically underprivileged 
were banned, in practice, from the enjoyment of the human 
rights which were enumerated in the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, but it is manifest that the bourgeoisie 
were, and continue to be, excluded from the Bolshevik Decla- 
ration of 1917. 

As long as Atheistic Communism is the ideal of the Soviet 
State, would the signature of the representatives of that State 
to the final Draft of a Covenant on Human Rights lead to 
what the free nations have in mind as to the doctrine of 
human rights? Obviously not. According to Communism, 
Society is only the collectivity with no other hierarchy than 
that of an economic system. Its end is the maximum produc- 
tion of material things by collective labor. It is made up of 
a group of human beings, which is caused and sustained, not 
by an intelligent Omnipotent Law-giver, but by blind, evo- 
lutionary forces. Law and morality are derived exclusively 
from the economic order, whatever it may be. According to 
the Soviet theory, the State is merely an efficient organ of 
physical power and coercion, which is used in capitalistic 
countries for the oppression and exploitation of the prole- 
tariat, or working or toiling classes. But in Russia, the State 
shall be used ruthlessly by the proletariat against the bour- 
geoisie for the attainment of the purpose of the Marxist 
revolution. Society must eliminate classes, but until that 
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occurs, class warfare is inevitable. After the liquidation of 
classes, no State will be required, for the purpose of its 
existence, namely, exploitation by the economically dominant 
class, will be meaningless. 

Under the Russian theory of social institutions, human 
rights are either for propaganda purposes, or else are privi- 
leges accorded by the Communist Party. The Russian theory 
is not entirely new. It.is a blend of Marxist Dialectic and 
economic determinism. It has this in common with all other 
fallacious theories of the State and human rights, namely, it 
identifies some portion, of the aim of man’s mission on this 
planet, with totality, so as to deify a creature, or a part of 
creation. This was the error of Hobbes, author of Leviathan, 
an analytical exemplar of rights in a physical power sense. 
It was the error of the Roman Emperors, who demanded that 
they be worshipped, of Attila and Genghis Khan, and Hitler, 
who claimed that they were the State, and that their will 
was the only law of the universe. It was the error of the 
postreformational theories of the omnipotent State, and of 
the doctrine of the dependence of human rights upon popular 
majorities, or the effective operation of formalistic democratic 
processes. It is the error of political liberalism, economic 
individualism, racism, and juridical realism. 

But has this explanation of the place of the State in Society, 
and its relation to human rights, practical significance? In 
my opinion, it has, because it has endeavored to clarify the 
issue which, at this hour, is separating the human race more 
and more into two irreconcilable camps. It is the issue which 
is the chief threat to the peace of the world. Its decision may 
require the unfortunate cataclysm of a third world war. 
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is more necessary today than at any time in our history. 

A larger number of people participate in community 
and government decisions than ever before. Mass democracy, 
numerical democracy, the phenomenon so dreaded and so 
hoped for by people in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, is here all about us. Wider and wider popular par- 
ticipation in government requires that the issues of the time 
be carried to all types and conditions of men, men who every 
day are contributing to the making of community and govern- 
ment decisions. 

Moreover, not only do a larger,and larger number of 
people participate in our elections and decisions, but the 
problems which must be considered and upon which judg- 
ment must be passed are more intricate and complex than 
they once were. And they are growing in intricacy and com- 
plexity all the time. In addition, American leaders increas- 
ingly must speak to win not only the attention and the under- 
standing of American citizens but also of citizens in lands 
beyond the seas. All of this makes it imperative that in our 
ora! and written speech on public affairs we strive more and 
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more to practice rigorous integrity, intellectual clarity, and a 
lucid style. 

Modern technology has made the mechanical tasks of to- 
day’s speaker much simpler. The loudspeaker makes it much 
easier for the orator; it saves tremendous energy; it allows 
an effectiveness almost impossible for the unfortunate orator 
appearing before large audiences in pre-microphone days. 
For one Webster or one Bryan who could be heard by a large 
audience, there were a hundred speakers who could not be 
heard beyond the first rows. Indeed, quite frequently in the 
old days a speaker rose to prominence not because of his gifts 
of mind and expression but solely because nature had endowed 
him with leather lungs and a stentorian sound box. The 
radio and television have also added immeasurably to the 
opportunities of the contemporary speaker. Today the 
speaker can extend his mind and his personality into every 
nook and cranny of the world. A speaker in New York can 
come about as close to his physically remote audience sitting 
in San Francisco as an orator in the Ecclesia in Athens or 
a protest speaker in a New England town meeting ever came 
to his small and immediate audience. Today a speaker can 
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literally bestride the world like a Colossus, and he can be- 

come as big an influence in the world as he has the mind and 

ew (and the social forces and pressure groups) to 
come. 


However, in spite of the imperative need for effective 
speech today and in spite of the multiplying of mechanical 
aids, in my opinion there has been a decline in able public 
speech, a decline in the number of first class speakers and 
orators. True, more people participate in public speaking, 
more people are doers—and this is all to the good—but there 
has been a deterioration in the intellectual content, in the 
literary style, and in the method of delivering speeches, even 
among those who by reputation stand in the first rank of 
contemporary oratory and speech. There are, of course, no- 
table exceptions to this general indictment. But the general 
indictment, I think, should stand, even when all due allow- 
ances are made for the tendency of contemporary man, in 
any stage of history, to look back on the past with rose-tinted 
glasses, to romanticize it, to glamorize it, to dream of it as the 
golden age of oratory or literature or liberty or virtue or 
happiness or wisdom. 


II 


There has been a decline in the art of delivering a speech. 
There is the failure to convey a feeling of deep earnestness. 
(There is seriousness, yes, a simulated and stereotyped seri- 
ousness, the seriousness of dullness, of banality.) There is 
a lack of animation, of passion, of fire; a lack of rhythm and 
of music. The speaker today rarely communicates to his hear- 
ers the electric tension of a nervous system and a brain work- 
ing at high gear—under control, of course, and always held 
in leash by reasonable and intellectual restraints—a nervous 
system and a brain working under immediate pressure, under 
the stimulation of having to think rapidly and out loud, and 
responding with flexibility, spontaneity, imagination, verve, 
vividness, and punch. 

The truth is that too many speakers today are afraid to 
concede anything to the immediate occasion and to the mo- 
ment. They perhaps come too well prepared. 1 do not mean, 
of course, the preparation of a well stored mind, which is the 
preparation of a lifetime. Nor do I mean the preparation 
which thinks out ahead of time the reasoned organization of 
a speech, an analysis of the propositions and the alternatives, 
how one topic will flow logically from the preceding one, 
and even many of the striking and quotable phrases. There 
can never be too much of this kind of preparation. But I do 
mean that speakers nowadays often come too well prepared 
in meticulous detail; they leave nothing to chance, to the 
occasion ; they ignore the possibilities of cutting here and ex- 
panding there while in action; they do not yield sufficiently 
to the delights of spontaneous asides and anecdotes, of vivid 
illustrations thought of on the spur of the moment. Too many 
speakers use too many notes; the notes are too copious; and 
worse still, more and more speakers read their speeches. Even 
when notes or even manuscripts are in order, often the speaker 
does not know when to interpolate new material, when to 
depart from the too well prepared sheaf of papers he holds 
in his hand. 

Much of this slavish dependence on notes and manuscripts 
is due to the radio. However, even when the speakers cannot 
be seen, his tell-tale manner lets the hearers know that the 
speech is being read and not delivered. A few speakers can 
read a speech almost as well as they deliver one—F. D. Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill, for instance—but few are in 
the Roosevelt and Churchill class. 


Most speakers—indeed, all speakers—need a little uncer- 
tainty to be at their best. There must be excitement, even 
actual stage fright, for a speaker to be stimulated to the point 
of brilliantly effective speech. Every great speech in history 
has been made under the impetus of stage fright. If the 
speaker or the actor does not experience stage fright—that 
last minute electrical charge of anxiety and challenge—there 
is something wrong. Speakers and actors kriow this. The 
story is told that Sir Robert Peel, for many years a leader in 
the British House of Commons, on important occasions was 
in the habit of letting a fellow member of the Commons take 
his pulse just before Peel was to rise in Commons to speak. 
Peel’s racing pulses indicated that Peel was in good shape for 
a supreme forensic effort. 

Even the most experienced speaker knows—indeed the 
more experienced he is the more deeply he is likely to know 
it—that there is always the possibility of failure in time of 
crisis. Who can forget the three or four awful minutes when 
Edmund Burke, with a long lifetime of superlative oratory 
behind him, faltered and failed when he faced a critical Scotch 
audience at the time of his inauguration as rector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow? Yes, failure can come to the best and 
the greatest of them, and it is this possibility of failure which 
acts as a whiplash to the orator and the actor on critical oc- 
casions and produces the finest speaking and the finest acting 
in history. Present-day speakers rob themselves of this stimu- 
rw when they come to the loudspeaker too well prepared in 

etails. 


Ill 


There has been a deterioration in the literary style of 
speeches. Politicians, lawyers, and ministers, the ranks from 
which most of our speakers are drawn, live in a busy and 
hurried age; they have less and less time for reading, reflec- 
tion, and the maturing of their own literary styles; they do 
not read the masters and the classics as they once did. They 
are readers of newspapers and periodicals in an age when 
newspapers and periodicals are less literary and more journal- 
istic. Practitioners of the art of public speaking today are 
apt to piece together a speech from newspaper clippings and 
current editorials. Or worse still, the busy public man, en- 
grossed with a thousand and one duties and increasingly de- 
pendent upon experts in technical fields for the intellectual 
materials covering his job, calls upon numerous ghost writers 
to prepare his speeches. Paragraphs from many sources are 
then assembled and fitted together into a speech. 

What is the result of all this? The result is the loss of 
honesty in style, even the disappearance of style altogether. 
The result is that too often our contemporary speeches are 
pallid, synthetic hodgepodges that might well be produced by 
public relations firms or advertising agencies, hodgepodges 
devoid of unity, philosophy, perspective, integrity, personal- 
ity, or craftmanship. This results in productions without 
figures of speech and vivid illustrations, without cryptic 
phrases and terse aphorisms, without lights and shades, wit 
and humor, roll and rhythm. Even when speeches are not 
ghost-written, the ghost-written ones, representing as they 
do the speeches of our very highest politicians, are coming to 
set the pattern, and so today speeches that are not ghost- 
written are coming to sound ghost-written, synthetic, stereo- 
typed. 

There are exceptions, of course. A century which has pro- 
duced a Jean Jaurés, an Aristides Briand, a Woodrow Wil- 
son, and a Winston Churchill is not wholly devoid of ora- 
tory of the highest order. But the oratory of our run-of-the- 
mill politicians is not what it once was. One has but to read 
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the Parliamentary Debates, the Congressional Globe, and the 
Congressional Record of the nineteenth century to be struck 
by the stylistic decline of much of the oratory and public 
speaking of the twentieth century. 

Now I realize, of course, that tastes in styles differ not 
only from individual to individual but from age to age. Much 
of the oratory and public speech of the nineteenth century 
would today sound pompous, florid, ornate. Even the sonor- 
ous, rolling, Romanesque style of Daniel Webster, so much 
admired in Webster’s own day, often sounds to us today 
forced and artificial, and Stephen Vincent Benét, in his great 
American epic on John Brown, reveals how deeply a sensitive 
poet of our century can be offended by the Olympian periods 
of Webster. Even Webster was irritated by his many second- 
rate imitators, and he has recorded his own disgust at having 
to slay (that is, blue pencil) scores of Roman consuls and 
pro-consuls in editing the Latinesque inaugural address of 
President William Henry Harrison. And by the time the 
1880's had been reached, much of American oratory had be- 
come so sickeningly sentimental as positively to revolt twen- 
tieth century taste. For 1880's sentimental oratory at its 
worst, take a look at James G. Blaine’s funeral oration at the 
bier of James A. Garfield. Yes, we of the twentieth century 
have different tastes, and we demand styles that are more 
simple and direct. But—and this is the point—side by side 
with the rococo public speech of the nineteenth century there 
was also a style characterized by plain, clear, lucid, Anglo- 
Saxon address; many public men of that century used it and 
used it well; no one in the twentieth century—certainly not 
Woodrow Wilson or Franklin Roosevelt—can rival John C. 
Calhoun and Abraham Lincoln in the classic use of a simple, 
vigorous, and chaste style. 


lV 


Most important of all, in our time there has been serious 
deterioration in the content of public addresses, but content 
cannot be separated from style, for style and content go hand 
in hand and it is difficult to distinguish cause and effect. 

American speeches today, even those by leading statesmen, 
for the most part have ceased seriously to examine funda- 
mental policy, to discuss first principles, to isolate and ana- 
lyze all the possibilities and alternative courses with respect 
to a given basic policy. For the most part American speeches 
today assume a given policy; they proclaim it rather than 
debate it; they enumerate the “points of a program’’ neces- 
sary to implement the assumed policy and to reach the as- 
sumed goal; they confirm the faith of their followers in the 
assumed policy and goal; they rally enthusiasm; they exhort 
to action. The result is that speeches today are rarely intel- 
lectually comprehensive or cogently analytical. The result 
of this tendency toward mere enumeration and exhortation 
is to render formal public address superficial and arid; 
speeches sound like advertising copy in which one takes pains 
not to mention competing products (that is competing ideas, 
competing alternatives of policy) for fear that the public 
might become acquainted with competing products (that is, 
competing ideas, competing alternatives of policy). One 


simply ignores competing ideas and alternative policies—or 
dismisses them with an epithet—and repeats the virtues of his 
own idea or his own policy. But things in this world are rela- 





tive, and a given candidate, idea, or policy makes intellectual 
sense only in relation to other candidates, ideas, and policies. 
The failure in a single speech to examine, analyze, discuss, 
and debate alternative points of view with respect to a given 
policy robs that speech of deep intellectual content and convic- 
tion, and is not even fair to the point of view held by the 
speaker. Intellectually, the speaker is selling short his own 
point of view when he fails to examine it fairly in relation to 
other points of view. 

The development of mass democracy and the growing 
complexity of public problems seem to have combined to give 
American politicians and other public speakers the idea that 
issues must be flagrantly over-simplified to reach the intel- 
ligence of the average citizen. This is a mistaken attitude 
and in many cases a cynical and snobbish one. Where speak- 
ers fail, they usually fail because they underrrate the intel- 
ligence and maturity of audiences, because they “speak down” 
to audiences. Every great speech in history has aimed high; 
every great speech in history has assumed a generous degree 
of virtue, intelligence, and maturity in those to whom it was 
addressed. 


Let me illustrate what I mean when I say that I believe 
that today’s speeches should be intellectually more compre- 
hensive and analytical. For five months now, since the No- 
vember elections of 1950, we have been witnessing “the 
great debate” on foreign policy. We have claimed that we 
have been debating the fundamental alternatives of American 
foreign policy. But how many speakers in this “great de- 
bate” actually examined all the points of view, all the pos- 
sibilities, all the alternatives, in American foreign policy? 
Very few. Almost every speaker assumed the course he 
favored, and proceeded to confirm that point of view in terms 
of itself, to set up a “point program” to achieve it, and to 
exhort to action. 

What are the various possibilities in American foreign 
policy? There is the globalism of world federalism, at pres- 
ent hardly a practical alternative. There is the globalism of 
the United Nations, where the United States, although tak- 
ing the lead, makes no important moves without carrying the 
support of the majority of the United Nations. There is the 
globalism of American imperialism, in which the United 
States takes the lead in Europe and Asia against Communism, 
and carries out its policies even though it does not have the 
backing of a majority of the nations or even of a majority 
of the important nations in the United Nations. There is 
the partial globalism of a federal state of the democracies or 
a federal state of the Atlantic community. There is the re- 
turn to American isolation, in which the United States 
would withdraw from the leadership of the anti-Communist 
forces in both Europe and Asia. There is a partial Ameri- 
can isolation, in which the United States would withdraw 
from leadership in Asia but not Europe, or from leadership 
in Europe but not Asia. There is the possibility of America’s 
taking the lead to build up the social-democratic and demo- 
cratic socialist forces in Europe and Asia to check the Com- 
munists. There is the possibility of breaking the current and 
dangerous polarization of power between the United States 
and the Soviet Union and returning to the old multiple bal- 
ance-of-power system. Now it is quite possible that any 
given speaker will favor a combination of several of these 
possibilities, but by no stretch of the imagination could he 
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favor all of them, for some of them are contradictory. To 
me, the intellectually convincing speech on American foreign 
policy would have to analyze and defend the course favored 
by the speaker, but it would also have to analyze fairly and 
combat the alternative courses the speaker opposed. 

Will you permit me to illustrate my point by demon- 
strating for a moment how I would construct a speech on 
current American foreign policy? It so happens that I favor 
the following foreign policy: In the countries of Asia and 
Europe where the non-Communists are in control, I would, 
where conditions indicated, put the United States squarely 
behind a policy of social democracy or even democratic so- 
cialism as a way of combating Communism; and in the coun- 
tries where the Communists are in control, 1 would play 
upon the nationalistic tendencies everywhere evident in Com- 
munist governments and Communist parties, to attempt to 
divide Communist countries from each other on national 
grounds and thereby contribute to the restoration of a mul- 
tiple balancing-of-power system, a system which would pre- 
vent the Communists from acting together in a Communist 
front and threatening to upset the balance of power. For if 
we can remove the Communist threat to the blance of power 
we can remove the real cause of another great war. 


In order to present effectively my point of view on the 
importance of playing wise social politics, it seems to me that 
I would have to show how and why conditions in Europe and 
Asia are converging to produce collectivist movements there 
and why laissez-faire capitalism there is not feasible; also | 
would have to show the difference between totalitarian so- 
cialism and democratic socialism and examine the reasons 
why I believe America’s backing of social-democracy and 
even democratic socialism in Europe and Asia would check 
Communism and serve America’s national interests. In or- 
der for me to present effectively my belief that nationalism 
within Communist countries and parties could be used to 
divide Communism and restore a multiple balance-of-power 
system, I would have to examine in some detail the degree 
to which Communist revolutions and movements are in 
fact nationalistic in aim, method, and development, and ac- 
tually point out the specific grounds of possible national con- 
flict between specific Communist countries. (In the main, 
Communism has spread not by international revolution but 
by a series of national revolutions; industrial revolutions 
are being built inside Communist countries on national pat- 
terns; potential national conflicts exist between Communist 
countries, as for example a possible future conflict between 
China and Russia over Manchuria. ) 


However, even when I had done all this my intellectual 
task would not be completed. I would have to point out why 
other courses in foreign policy would not serve America’s 
national interests as well as the policy I favored. This would 
involve my examining the reasons why political isolation 
would not work today ; why a policy of mere military contain- 
ment of Communism through the United Nations would not 
be enough and would not work permanently; why even if it 
worked it would be the hard way to do something that could 
be done with less possibility of war and fewer long-time 
sacrifices; why a policy of mere military containment of 
Communism by the United States alone—a policy of Ameri- 
can imperialism—would be even less workable and less de- 
sirable than a policy of military containment through the 
United Nations. In short, in order to carry intellectual con- 
viction on so large and controversial a question, it seems to 
me I would have to construct a speech that analyzed criti- 
cally all courses—those I oppose as well as those I favor. 


In domestic affairs, too, the great issues of our time have 





never been adequately debated in public address. There is 
no great oration or debate to which one can point and say, 
“There is the preeminently able presentation of the case for 
the welfare state, with all alternative solutions weighed 
and examined.” Neither can one point to any such oration or 
debate in opposition to the welfare state. 

In the past the great issues of the day frequently have 
been debated in able and definitive fashion. Take for ex- 
ample Burke’s pleas for British reconciliation with the 
American colonies; or Fox’s appeal in 1800 for a cessation 
of the war with Revolutionary France; or the debate on the 
Reform Bill of 1832; or the arguments of Bright and Cob- 
den for the repeal of the Corn Laws; or Gladstone’s argu- 
ments for free trade or for Irish Home Rule. In American 
history, take for example the great debate over the adoption 
and ratification of the Constitution; or Calhoun’s speech on 
the Independent Treasury; or Lincoln’s cool and logical 
discussion of slavery from 1858 through the Second Inaugural 
of 1865; or even the debate of 1919-1920 over the League of 
Nations. Read these and then ask yourselves whether the 
great issues of our time are being debated with equal vigor, 
insight, comprehensiveness, and analytical power. I think 
you will be forced to agree that the isssues of today are not 
being debated with equal ability. 

The truth is we are in somewhat of a crisis in the practice 
of human communication, both written and oral. Technical 
and specialized subjects of all kinds are effectively com- 
municated to technicians and specialists in the technical, 
scholarly, and professional journals. But where can the 
average citizen go to get an intelligent approach to a ques- 
tion, an approach intellectually competent and related in a 
comprehensive way to the average citizen’s needs and ex} .ri- 
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ences? If our speeches have become more platitudinous and 
aridly categorical, our printed matter in editorials and ar- 
ticles has also suffered. 


Current periodical literature in America suffers on many 
counts. Our magazines of large mass circulation, those upon 
which the average man relies, increasingly have shied away 
from serious articles and given more and more space to 
“human interest” material. The digest magazines, for in- 
stance, with their huge circulations, boast of reproducing ar- 
ticles of permanent and lasting interest, but most of their 
articles deal with peripheral, marginal, and miscellaneous 
topics, and only about one article in twenty deals seriously 
with an important political, economic, or social question. 
Even when serious and important questions are dealt with, 
they have tended to become more superficial, more platitudi- 
nous, more pat, and more “humanized”. Today a “profile” 
or character sketch of some public figure is often published as 
a substitute for a more solid approach to a political campaign 
or a political question. Publicity is more and more central- 
ized; the costs of production reach staggering sums; an eye 
must be kept constantly on circulation and advertising figures. 
Magazines are more and more inbred and staff-written; ar- 
ticles of intrinsic intellectual merit and sound originality 
are passed over because they do not fit the “editorial needs” 
or conform to the personal views of the editors. (Perhaps I 
should say here that personally I have no grievance with 
editors; they have been generous with me; but as a citizen 
I resent the increasingly slick and stereotyped material I am 
forced to read. A few days ago I chanced to see a British 
periodical of last summer which contained an article by 
Bertrand Russell. The editor explained that while he per- 
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sonally differed from Russell’s conclusions, he was publishing 
the article for its intrinsic intellectual content; that the ar- 
ticle was a vivid illustration of how a first class mind oper- 
ated on important subject matter in a comprehensive way 
vital for the average reader. There is too little of this sort 
of thing, particularly in the United States.) 


The chief enemy of clear thinking and communication is 
the development of a stereotyped public opinion. Our agen- 
cies of news and information are highly centralized. Our 
economic and social life has become closely interwoven and 
interdependent. A mass impression is made rapidly and 
stereotyped for short periods, and then the first mass im- 
pression is followed by a second. Intellectually, we have be- 
come the victims of the stereotype of the week or the stereo- 
type of the month or the stereotype of the year. Publishers 
are fearful of going against mass opinion because circulation 
and advertising are involved, and circulation and advertising 
are more and more important as production costs go up. Edi- 
tors are afraid to go contrary to the stereotypes, and as a 
result they demand intellectual conformity and discourage 
intellectual individuality. Thus stereotyped thinking pro- 
duces the periodicals, and the periodicals reinforce stereo- 
typed thinking. It is a vicious cycle. 

We have come to think too exclusively of political and 
governmental centralization as the producer of conformity 
and the enemy of freedom. But our problem is much 
broader than this. Conformity is the result of political cen- 
tralization, but it is also the result of economic centraliza- 
tion and social centralization and publishing centralization 
and literary centralization and artistic centralization and in- 
tellectual centralization. And all of these flow from tae 
machine and modern technology and the growing interde- 
pendence of industrial and metropolitan civilization. (How- 
ever, this should not be considered an indictment of the ma- 
chine or of industrial or metropolitan civilization; the ma- 
chine releases human energies as well as curbs them; and 
there are many forms of administrative and managerial and 
group-life decentralization possible and yet to be explored— 
forms of decentralization that are consistent with a machine 
and an industrial civilization—but that is not my topic to- 
day; that is another story, and I have dealt with it on other 
occasions. ) 

We practitioners of public speech can do much to break 
the trend toward stereotyped thinking. It is easier for us 
to be original and to depart from the current mode of think- 
ing than it is for publications of mass circulation. We do 
not have a huge capital investment to consider or a large 
payroll to meet; we need not keep our eyes on the cash regis- 
ter. The public will listen to our views, all the more so if 
our views are original and fresh, if we come with something 
to say and say it well; if we avoid the methods of the smart 
aleck and the exhibitionist; if we speak out of knowledge, 
understanding and conviction; if we present our own and 
conflicting points of view with fairness and insight. 

Let us co our part to prevent the world of complete con- 
formity, the nightmare world of George Orwell, from com- 
ing to pass. Let us be broad, comprehensive, and pluralistic 
in our intellectual approach; let us avoid the dogmatic, the 
doctrinaire, and the absolute; let us keep alive in our 
speeches a large measure of respect for diversity, individual- 
ity, and originality—even when we ourselves happen to be 
on the popular and winning side of the day—for it is from 
these sources that flow the springs of human freedom. And 
let us all take a turn now and then at using freedom, at dif- 
fering from the majority and from the stereotype of the 
time, for freedom withers and dies when it is not used. 
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